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| act it is now impossible legally to go. This 
doctrine is recognized by many leading 
Democrats and acquiesced in by most of 
the party. ‘The Democrats of Pennsyl- 
vania put into their platform at the recent 
State Convention at Pittsburg, a resolu- 
tion favoring the investigation of the 
alleged electoral frauds, but explicitly de- 
claring that ‘‘ we oppose any attack upon 
the Presidential title as dangerous to our 
institutions and fruitless in its results.” 
And this resolution was adopted with 
tremendous cheering by the large conven- 


Democratic papers of that State. 
These facts virtually put the committee 
under bonds. The resolution of Mr. Wilson 


investigate the alleged frauds in Oregon. 
There is no probability that any new or 
startling discoveries will be made. 
and rumors which have been in 
tion for a year and a half. 
tangibleand unquestionable character can- 
not be found, the cry of fraud must be dis- 
missed, or, if kept up, it wili be hollowand 
meaningless. If the proofs are found, 
and are found to be convincing, Con- 
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gress must take steps to prevent the occur- 
rence of similar frauds hereafter; and if 
public men of either party have been guilty | 
of conspiring to defeat the will of the} 
people by tampering with ballot-boxes or 


| election returns, they should be punished. 


THE POTTER INVESTIGATIONS. 
(T\HE Potter resolution passed the House 
|’ by the votes of Democrats, who se- 
cured a bare quorum. ‘The Republi- 
cans solidly abstained from voting. Mr. 
Harrison, of Illinois, afterwards offered a 
resolution to the effect that the President’s 
title is irrevocably fixed, and cannot be | 
annulled, and that it is not the purpose of 
the House to call it in question. Seventy- 
one Democrats and ten Republicans voted 
for the resolution, and it failed because 
less than a quorum voted. The Repub- 
licans did not care to commit themselves 
beforehard to such a resolution, and thus, 
by refusing to vote, allowed it to fail, and 
therefore became responsible for its fate. 
After its failure, Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, offered a resolution, extending the 
scope of the investigation to include any 
and every State in which the committee 
have reason to think election frauds were 
committed. The Democratic majority ac- 
cepted this resolution, which was adopted 
without a division. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Speaker for the responsible 
work consists of Clarkson N. Potter, of 
this city, an able and fair-minded man, 
who, though a Democrat, will scarcely 
allow his judgment to be warped by parti- 
san considerations. Messrs. Morrison, of 
Illinois; Blackburn, of Kentucky; Hunton, 
of Virginia; Stenger, of Pennsylvania, 
McMahon, of Ohio; and Cobb, of Indiana, 
are well-known and respected Democrats. 
General Butler, notwithstanding his idio- 
syncrasies and occasional eccentricity, is 
one of the ablest Republicans in the House; 
and Messrs. Cox, of Ohio; Reed, of Maine; 
aud Hiscock, of New York, are favorably 
known. If the investigation is to be made 
at all, it is as likely to be fairly made, and 
lead to as satisfactory results under this 
commitiee as under any that could be 
formed. 

We have no disposition to p!unge into 
the heat of a partisan controversy. Now 
that the House of Representatives has de- 
cided to make the investigations, and has 
instructed the committee to inquire into 
any and every case in which they have 
reason to think that frauds were committed, 
the subject is lifted out of the morass of 
mere party politics on to a broad national 
ground. We objected to a mere partisan 
investigation, and for valid reasons. It 
would do no good. No Republican would 
be ecnvinced that frauds were committed 
by a Democratic report. The exhuming of 
old seancals would fill the newspapers with 
charges und criminations and recrimina- 
tions, and make the air offensive with foul- 
ness without turning one hair white or 
black. If wrong has been committed, 
the mere investigation of it will not undo 
the wrong ; it will simply poison the politics 
oft the country. 

To assail the President's title now that 
he has been declared elected by Congress, 
which is the only body in the country 
that has any power to act in the premises, 
and has been inaugurated in the constitu- 
tional way, every step backed by law, 
means trouble, would lead to endless con- 
fusion and would invite anarchy. It is 
easy to airaign the Electoral Commis- 
sion as an unconstitutional body; it had 
no right save that given it by Congress, 
and the stream cannot rise above its 
source. The Electoral Commission claimed 
no right of standing under the Constitu- 
tion, save such as is possessed by any and 
every commission organized by Congress 
for a special work. It did not make Hayes 
President. It was simply a committee of 
reference; Congress adopted its decisions, 
but it might have rejected them. It was 
Congmss that made Hayes President, and 





in the constitutional way, and behind its 


It is not for the interest of either party to 
sanction fraud, and neither party can 
afford to be held responsible for it one day. 
The republican institutions rest on the 
honesty of the people and the purity of 
elections, and these institutions must be 
sustained at any sacrifice of individnal 
preference or party advantage. The true 


| American loves his party much, but his 


country more; and while he protests against 
every effort to defame public men without 
cause, and jeopardize the order and pros- 
perity of the country, he will insist that 
the popular will shall be respected, and the 
rights of all men and all parties shall be 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
HE jury system as it at present exists 
has but little to recommend it, other 
than its extreme age. While other princi- 
ples of the common or civil law have been 
discarded or modified as public sentiment 
changed or necessity demanded, the system 
of trial by jury, with all its intricacies and 
customs, has remained intact, an heirloom 
entailed upon us by our predecessors. 
Why the jury system should continue un- 
changed while other branches of jurispru- 
dence and civil procedure have been recon- 
structed or thrown aside, it is difficult to 
understand. Rights which men have been 
taught to view with as great respect as 
even the right to trial by his peers, have 
come within the scope of modification and 
change. The writ of habeas corpus, rights 
of property, rules of evidence, equity pro- 
ceedings, chancery practice, and even the 
organization of the judicial bench, have 
been revised and altered, so that in many 
instances but a semblance of the original is 
left. If, then, the present form of trial by 
jury has been proven faulty, or in any way 
capable of improvement, there seems to be 
no reason why a change should not be 
made. There can be no doubt that the 
plan of trying a case’ before twelve men, 
all of whom must agree before a decision 
can be had, works in many cases a great 
injustice and causes increased litigation 
and expense. Much has been said, and 
more can be said, of the disadvantages of 
the present method of reaching a deter- 

mination of a legal controversy. 

That the idea of having disinterested 
persons to decide disputes is one which has 
much to commend it, is true, and any plan 
which would ignore it would be met with a 
decided if not unanimous opposition. It is 
the very strength of this part of the jury 
system which has bolstered up the less 
meritorious or sensible part of it. Acknow- 
ledging the desirability and as well the 
necessity of leaving to impartial and dis- 
creet members of our common society the 
arbitration of our controverted affairs, the 
incongruity of other theories and practices 
which have been grafted upon the idea ofa 
trial by one’s peers is none the less discern- 
ible. The method which demands a unani- 
mous decision from twelve men upon the 
subject presented to them is, to say the 
least, an unsafe one, and has tended to 
bring into disrepute the whole system. It 
is contrary to every principle recognized by 
common sense in all other affairs of 
man. The rule that the majority shall 
govern has been adopted in all our rela- 
tions, public and private. This is derived 
from the very nature of things, no two 
persons ever thinking exactly alike upon 
the same subject, Were the principle em- 
bodied in the jury system adopted in com- 
mercial or political affairs the viciousness 
of it would necessitate its overthrow... No- 
thing depending upon the unanimous sup- 
port of the people could ever be ‘carried 
out. Even the right to live would be de- 


tion, and has the general support of the} 


makes it incumbent on the cammittee to | 
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its enjoyment. 


have been frequently illustrated in the 
history of our courts. 
many cases a verdict arrived at, but 
upon an examination of the questions in- 
volved in these suits, it will be found that 
they were either so unimportant in them- 
selves, or that the Justice presiding had so 
pointedly charged, that the jury 
scarcely be divided upon the subject. But 
take the important cases which have been 
tried in this country, in which were in- 
volved the nicest questions of fact or the 
finest points of controversy, and which 
even the most acute jurists differed upon, 
and the result has been from necessity a 
difference of opinion on the part of the 
jury —a failure to agree. 


is 
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could be expected ; human nature must be 
entirely changed before twelve men, without 
previous bias, can be brought to agree 
upon a question the decision of which de- 
pends upon the clearest reasoning. 
failure to procure a unanimous verdict 
gives to the minority, to a certain de- 
gree, the rights which the majority are 
permitted to enjoy in all other human 
affairs. Though the minority may not 
gain a verdict such as they demand, they 
prevent the decision of the majority from 
having any effect, and in some instances 
really control, by leaving the parties where 
they were before litigation. There are 
many reasons why a majority should de- 
cide the questions submitted. By making 
the number of the jury odd, a disagree- 
ment could never occur, and one trial 
would decide the merits of the case, and 
save the enormous expense which attends 
repeated trials of long and vexatious suits. 
The chance of influencing a jury either 
by money or personal interest would be 
materially lessened ; for, while the securing 
of one juryman will now gain the desired 
end, a majority of the jury in the other 
case would have to be brought under the 
mystic influence of money or friendship. 
The difficulty of accomplishing the latter is 
so great as to make it almost an impossi- 
bility. The care exercised in the selection 
of a jury would be of more ayail than itis at 
present. However diligent counsel may be 
in securing a jury of men who can intelli- 
gently judge of the questions submitted to 
them, it is too often the case that one or 
more are smuggled in whose capability of 
deciding any question is considerably be- 
low that of the ordinary five-year-old child. 
When questions. involving interests of 
great value, sometimes running up into 
the hundred thousands and even millions, 
are submitted to the consideration of a 
man whose ideas of men and things are so 
limited as to preclude him trom a proper 
realization of the importance of the sub- 
ject he is supposed to consider, it is 
simply foolish to expect that the ends of 
justice will be served by depending upon 
him for a judgment of the matters in issue. 
Yet the most valuable interests and even 
the lives of individuals have depended upon 
the turn which such men’s fancies might 
take. That more harm has not been done 
by ignorant and incompetent jurymen is 
due to the negative nature of the evil. 
They have caused justice to be impeded 
rather than established injustice, though 
the latter must follow the former to a cer- 
tain degree. They are always on the side 
opposite to that taken by the intelligent 
jurymen, which, in the present form of 
trial by jury, serves to neutralize the 
opinions of those whose decision would be 
of some weight. In the majority system 
the quilps and fancies of the few illiterate 
or weak-minded could not possess this 
power. Inthe absence of any more feasible 
or desirable plan, it becomes a question of 
great importance whether or not the ma- 
jority verdict should be substituted for the 
unanimous one. In Scotland the plan has 
been tried and found to work satisfactorily, 
and is now the rule in all trials. A fair 
trial of the plan may prove the means of 
correcting many of the evils which now 
attach to litigation, and cannot in any 
event increase its burdens or yexations. 


THE RED FLAG. 


\ E have heretofore referred to the ex- 

tinction of many of the ancient causes 
of war, the decay of the spirit of slaughter 
for the purpose of national pride, and of 
the blind following of religious crusades, 
and of the tyranny of Cesarism working 
out the private ambition of kings through 
the remorseless sacrifice of anenslaved peo- 
ple, and of the necessities of that states- 
manship which had to secure the balance 
of power among jarring States to preserve 
national automony. All these have given 
place, or are giving place, to the pressing 
demands on every nation to protect itself 
against itself. In Russia, the skeleton in 
the closet is a Nihilist; in Germany, it isa 
Socialist; in France, a Communist; in Eng- 
land, with less idealism or theorizing, itis a 
savage, landies:, confederating laborer who 
stamps his wife beneath his heel and looks 
upon the inheritors of ancient manors as 





tyrants. The question suggested to Ameri- 
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cans last year is now confronting them 
again. Have wea skeleton with a red flag 


in our closet ? 

Judging from the recent debates in our 
National Congress, and looking to the 
imposing gathering at Lindell Park in St 
| Louis, and the newer dispatches from Penn- 
| sylvania and other parts of the country, we 
| must conclude that we are not entirely at 
peace on this subject. One of the most 
earnest and patriotic and able of the mem- 
bers Congress, speaking in reply to 
General Butler's speech on the reduction of 
the army, said with great solemnity, amid 
the perceptible agitation of the House of 
Representatives, referring to this skeleton, 
‘*The time may come when we shall find it 
necessary to fight for sociely.” And when 
| we regard the speech to which this was 
in reply it is very evident that General 
| Butler contemplated a formidable popular 
movement with which he counted it very 
desirable to himself that he should be con- 
| sidered to be in sympathy. The speakers 


of 


at the St. Louis meeting disavowed any 
lagrarian intention or lawless resort to 
violence. But the badge of those who 


marched in long columns to listen to those 
speeches was a red feather in the hat, and 
their organization was consummated ina 
military enrollment. These agitators do 
not call themselves Communists; they are 
only members of ‘‘ The Socialistic Labor 
Party.” There is no doubt of the deter- 
mination of this element of our population 
to do fighting of some sort. ‘They declare 
it at the polls; they prepare in a way that 
would indicate that it might be on some 
other field. An exponent of the organiza 
tion declares that they have adherents in 
New York and Brooklyn amounting to 
100,000 men. We are bound to consider 
this an over-estimate, however, and we 
sincerely believe that they will find our in- 
stitutions too strong and too elastic to be 
st ained by any efforts of this organiza- 
tion. e However, in view of so large a body 
of malcontents, it must appear that the 
strenuous efforts to reduce the force of the 
army, whose services as a national guard 
are so slightingly regarded by General 
Butler, are anything but patriotic or safe. 

The ‘Socialists’ in this country are re- 
inforced from two directions. One con- 
tingent is entirely European in origin and 


training. The military despotism of Ger- 
many has plowed in a field of free- 


thinking and brought forth this crop of 
thistles. Fortunately no official in this 
country stands as the representative of 
vested rights or privileged orders, else 
assassination might be resorted to as an 
object lesson, merely to draw attention to, 
and secure relief for, those who count them- 
selves so unhappy. Quite distinct is the 
class who are violent and dissatisfied, not 
from any theories of government unreal- 
ized, but because they are suffering from 
adversity and in want of bread. As to the 
former, there is an inherent weakness of 
position; for, unlike any European coun- 
try, there is provided here a safety-valve. 
Any one of them may take his place 
in the National Legislature and enact 
any law within the ample scope of the 
Constitution, if a sufficient number of 
his fellow-citizens agree with him. No 
force is called for nor no good taste. 
** Liberty, equality, fraternity’ spreads 
itself harmlessly in our unconfined political 
atmosphere. For the ‘labor’ contingent 
there are much better arms. Where it is 
hopeless and wicked to attempt to prevent 
competition and the reducing power of the 
law of supply and demand, there is an un- 
just might acquired by the corruptinz em- 
ployment and confederation of boundless 
1 pital— especially when employed to in- 
fluence legislation—which provokes that 
resistance which is obedience to God. As 
one of the Socialists says, ‘‘It is the 
million-dollar men and not the hundred 
thousand dollar men who are the tyrants in 
this wise.” The Liconian law whieh pro- 
hibited any Roman citizen from holding 
more than two hundred and fifty acres of 
land may be offensive to all ideas of right 
of property: but in the proper disposition 
of the public lands in this country it is un- 
fortunate that it can be said without con- 
tradiction in Congress, that private cor- 
porations have been endowed with two 
hundred and eighty-five millions of acres, 
to say nothing of the one hundred and 
sixty-two million dollars of money. 

If rings can be prevented and capital 
spurned from improper contact with legis- 
lation, and from monopolies hostile to 
genuine competition in trade, the country 
will see to it that no force shall deter 
laborers from accepting what competition 
shall award them unterrified by strikers, 
and that capital shall have the gain which 
is its due and which is for the benefit of the 
State. Capital will be to blame if any fuel 
is added to Communism. 








Some time in April of this year the 
State Department applied to our Consuls 
in European countries for information in 
respect of rates of wages, cost of living 
and the state of trade in their several dis- 
tricts. The Consul at Belfast sends the 
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first reply. In that part of Ireland farm- | that the people shall be encouraged in all 


hands receive about $2 per week,- with 
board and lodging; railway and other la- 
borers $4.50 per week, and mechanics $4.50 
to $6 per week, according to ability. This 
class accumulates nothing, as all the wages 
are expended in living. The cost of living 
is about 10 per cent. greater than ten years 


ago, while wages remain about thesame. Of | 


the necessaries of life, flour costs 56 cents, 
oatmeal 33 cents, potatoes 24 cents, and 


Indian meal 28 cents per stone of 14 
pounds. Rent varies from $30 to $85 per 
annum. 


HOW TO SAVE. 


VHE breaking of so many savings banks 
and similar institutions has resulted in 

a sort of panie which has well-nigh 
destroyed public faith in them. People 
begin to look with distrust on all moneyed 
institutions, and their officers are often 
very unjustly suspected of being no better 
than they should be, even when no im- 
proper acts are laid to their charge. The 
worst effect of their failures is not so much 


of the loss money as the discouragement | 


and distrust it breeds among the working 
classes of the country. They lose faith not 
only in such institutions, but in men and 
social justice, and they lose the heart to 
labor and save. A fixed habit of saving 
money means industry, temperance, self- 
denial, thrift—it means just those elements 
which go to make good citizens and a law- 
abiding, prosperous community. Whatever 
materially impairs that habit strikes at 
the foundation of individual virtue and 
public morals. The community can better 
afford to pay any poor man what he has 
lost than have him become idle, intemper- 
ate and thriftless, in consequence of the 
loss. 

A question of vital welfare to society is 
thus raised by these numerous savings- 
bank failures. How are people to save their 
savings? The first thing, of course, is to 
save, even if the money is tied up in old 
stockings, or concealed in unused boots, 
and iron pots buried in the cellar. Catch 
the hare before making the soup; but 
the thought of the soup is a very'strong 
provocation to catching the hare. The 
certainty that money is accumulating, how- 
ever Slowly it may be—that the sum laid_by 
for future use is growing steadily like the 
snowball that is rolled over—acts as a 
powerful stimulant to thrifty ways. If 
savings banks do not save, some substitute 
must be found at once or the public will 
suffer from the moral deterioration of its 
great working class. In Philadelphia the 
building associations have to some extent 
taken the places of savings institutions. 
Most of them have been well-managed, and 
the result of their operations is that hun- 
dreds of mechanics now own comfortable, 
and in some cases elegant, homes. Associa- 
tions on the same principle have been 
established in Boston and are doing well. 
But in thousands of cases workingmen 
have been persuaded to purchase land 
under the auspices of some company with 
a high-sounding name, and have been 
swindled out of every cent. These land- 
sharks are worse plunderers than savings- 
bank directors, for they angle directly for 
an individual’s hard savings, and once on 
their hook, it is gone for ever. Working- 
men would do well to own their homes if 
possible; but they should take special 
pains to ascertain that every dollar they 
put into a lot stays there and can be taken 
out of it should misfortune come. Life 
insurance is one means of saving. It has 
advantages over many other methods. But 
80 many life insurance companies have 
proved to be gigantic swindles that most 
people distrust that class of institutions, 
even though some of them are managed 
with exceptional honesty and skill. They 
save money for a man’s heirs after he 
is dead; what he wants is to save money for 
his own use when-the opportunity for a 
profitable investment comes, or sickness 
throws him back on his resources, or bad 
times deprives him of work. Then, too, the 
majority of workingmen are not suffi- 
ciently sure of their future capacity to pay 
the annual dues on a policy to justify them 
in taking one. However excellent these 
institutions when well conducted may be, 
they do not meet ali the requirements of 
the case. 

Postal savings banks are the third method 
of saving the savings of the people. The 
plan of these banks has already been ex- 
plained in these columns, and set forth in 
the daily newspapers. The masters are 
authorized to receive sums ranging from 
$5 to $50, as agents of the Government, 
and the money is actually loaned to the 
United States at a lowrate of interest. This 
plan has been tried in England, where it 
has worked admirably. But here it has 
been objected to on the ground that it in- 
fringes on the natural functions of Govern- 
ment, whose objects are to protect the lives 
and property of citizens and defend the 
nation from enemies. It is the business of 
a government to serve the people, and do all 
in its power for the public welfare ; and it 
is of the utmost consequence to the nation 
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-Thrift is at the bottom of 
enduring national prosperity. France is to- 
day the most prosperous nation in Europe, 
notwithstanding her losses by war and the 
immense tribute she paid to Germany, 
because her people were thrifty. They 
saved more than any other in the world. 
Saving is a national habit and trait, and 
an eminent Frenchman recently said to an 
Englishman, ‘‘ Our people have more silver 
spoons than yours have pawn-tickets.” 
Everybody saves and takes pride in saving. 
And the American people ought to acquire 
the same habit of thrift. We have just 
passed through a long period of specula- 
tion. Fortunes have been heaped up ina 
few years by lucky hits and questionable 
artifices and reckless adventures. ‘The 
profitable contracts of the war and the in- 
flation of the currency which intoxicated 
our people with a passion for speculation 
which amounted in some cases almost to 
a craze, and led to practices that were little 
better than gambling, and rings that made 
wholesale stealing possible, all tended to 
infatuate our people with the notion that 
wealth is to be got by short cuts and happy 
turns of the wheel of fortune. We see the 
result in the prolonged depression of busi- 
ness, the broken banks, and the unparal- 
leled amount of bankruptey. People have 
become so infected with the demoralizing 
notion that there is something better than 
to earn money in honest ways and save a 
portion of whatis earned. This prevalent 
idea must be eradicated before times can 
be permanently good. The shoddy days 
are over. The great thing now is for all 
classes to save. To save anything is better 
than to earn much and spend all; and the 
government that provides a way for saving 
the earnings of the people promotes public 
prosperity and encourages them to earn and 
save the more. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


OTH a majority and a minority report 
have been rendered to Congress by the 
committee charged with the consideration 
of the method of electing the President 
and Vice-President. The majority plan 
proposes in brief, to allow each State a 
number of electoral votes equal to the 
number of its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, but to‘distribute pro-rata these 
votes among candidates according to the 
popular vote. Each candidate for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President is to have allotted 
to him his aliquot proportion of the elec- 
toral vote of every State in which he is 
voted for; these, when counted and ascer- 
tained, must be forwarded to Washington, 
and the candidates having a plurality of 
the electoral votes shall be declared elected 
as President and Vice-President. The mi- 
nority say, ‘‘ The majority, in their report, 
start out with the sweeping assertions that 
our present electoral system has utterly 
failed; that its operation is inequitable ; 
that it is aristocratic in its nature, and 
was founded in distrust of the people;” 
and they also object because it is a ‘‘check 
upon the popular will.” The minority re- 
gard these as bold objections, and that 
they strike at the foundations on which 
are rested the right of local self-govern- 
ment in America, as does the amendment 
they are intended to support. The minor- 
ity say that under the present system each 
political body, each State, has the right to 
speak for ail its people. The proposed 
plan takes away from these political bodies 
the right to speak, each for all its people, 
and permits minorities to speak to the 
whole United States, to have their voice 
heard herein the aggregate result, to become 
in effect voters of the United States instead 
of voters of the States. The right to 
speak by a majority, when its fundamental 
laws permit, is a right inherent in every 
republic. The plan of the majority takes 
away from these republics (the States) this 
right to speak by their majorities, and con- 
fers upon the United States the right to 
say, by a majority of the whole, who shall 
be President and Vice-President. Why 
should the right of a majority in a State 
not be as sacred as the right of the majority 
of the whole United States? Why rob the 
States of this right and confer it upon the 
General Government ? Is it not too clear 
that this is simply another step toward con- 
solidating the States out of sight in our 
system ? 


ARRANGEMENTS are now in progress for 
a Congressional excursion to the Paris Ex- 
position, the party to be composed chiefly 
of members of Congress, with such of 
their families as may desire to accompany 
them. It is said by those who have charge 
of the excursion that should Congress ad- 
journ in time to enable the project to be 
carried out, it would be highly gratifying 
to the French people, who would appreciate 
the compliment of such a delegation from 
one republie to another. 


Tux Unxnown Deap.— Inspector-General Sackett, 
of the army, bas made a tour of inspection among 
the soldiers’ cemeteries at the South. He learned 
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that the Chalmette Cemetery, at New Orleans, 
contains the “bodies of 12,131 soldiers, of which 
7,631 are known, and 5,400 unknown. In the ceme- 
tery at Mobile 841 were buried, 749 of which are 
known and 92 unknown. At Baton Rouge 2,943 
soldiers were buried, of whom 2,459 are known and 
484 unknown. The necropolis at Port Hudson is 
packed full of the bodies of negroes. The number 
interred there is 3,804, of which only 596 are 
marked ‘‘ known.’ The grounds at Natchez, Miss., 
contain 3,088 bodies, and of these the superinten- 
dent has the names of only 308, the other 2,780 being 
recorded among the unknown. But the greatest 
collection of dead men’s bones is at Vicksburg, 
where 16,596 sd0ldiers were buried, and of whom 
only 3,893 are known, the word “‘ unknown ” being 
inscribed on the headstones of 12,703. At Memphis, 
of the 13,972 graves, 5,755 contain known bodies 
and 8,817 unknown. There are 5,225 graves at 
Mound City, Iil., and 2,463 of these contain soldiers 
who are known, while 8,817 are marked “ un- 
known.”’ 

TRADE wiTa Cuina.—The Vice-Consul in charge 
at Hong Kong sends to the Department of State an 
additional report in reply to the trade circular of 
ast year. The direct trade with Hong Kong is mainly 
for reshipment to other Chinese ports. ‘There is a 
market for iron of all kinds, lead, quicksilver, gin- 
seng, kerosene, flour and cotton manufactures. The 
Vice-Consul advises that our merchants open up a 
profitable iron market by sending out consign- 
ments, especially of nail and iron bar. The con- 
sumption is very large, and American brands and 
qualities need only to be known to create a demand 
for them. Our products generally and our cotton 
manufactures are steadily increasing in demand 
and favor. American banking facilities in the lead- 
ing Chinese ports are greatly needed. The estab- 
lishment of a bank at Hong Kong or Shanghai, or 
both, would greatly advance American trade, by 
affording merchants quick returns of invested capi- 
tal, which now have to go through circuitous Euro- 
pean channels. 


IT is the custom at the Royal Academy banquet to 
turn the gas fullon with a sudden brilliant flash 
just as the company are rising to drink the health 
of the Queen. 

* 
* mm 


M. Gounod is engaged on a five-act opera on the | 
subject of Abélard and Heloise, the title being 


“Maitre Pierre.”’ Two, if not three, of the acts are 
already completed. ‘‘ Polyeucte”’ is in preparation, 
and will be brought out at the Grand Opera towards 
the end of June. Gounod is charmed with the cast, 
and the piece is being mounted with extraordinary 
magnificence, at a cost of 300,000 franes ($60,000), 
Oh! Colonel Mapleson! 


* * 


Japan advices report that beds of coral have been 
discovered on the coasts of Hiuga and Osumi, the 
produce of which is asserted to be superior to that 


of Tosa. 
= 
* * 


Germany must look to her laurels. The Father- 
land used to pride itself upon having the finest 
musical executants in the world, But the first of 
pianists is Rubenstein, a Russian; the first of vio- 
linists is Sarasaié, a Spaniard; the first of violon- 
cellists is Piatti, an Italian; the first of flutists is 
Svensden, a Swede; and now the first of pianists 
bids fair to be Mile. Jonothah, a Pole. 


* 
* * 


Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambassador at Paris, 
refused to enter the saloon where all the Princes 
and Ambassadors were assembled before the open- 
ing of the Exhibition. He did not wish to salute 
the Prince of Wales. 

° = 
* * 

At the Exhibition, black gauze with satin stripe is 
the material most in favor. It is admirably suited 
to Wattau costumes, and harmonizes with the com- 
plexions of Frenchwomen. 

+ 
* * 


Count Von Moltke has left P.ris for Stockholm, in 
order to be present at the marriage of his adopted 
son with the daughter of the Count Von Moltke 
Uitfeld. He is the bearer of an immense quantity 
of costumes, millinery, et id genus omne, as a peace- 
offering to his future daughter-in-law. One-did 
not suspect the iron old soldier of being so su- 
premely good-natured. 


. - 


Two fine diamonds, weighing respectively 47% 
and 16% carats, have been found at De Beer's Pan, 
South Africa. Another, of 87 carats, has been dis- 
covered at the River Diggings. 


* 
* * 


The Due de Chartres would not go to the opening 
ceremonial of the Exhibition, because he would not 
meet Don Carlos; at least that was the reason he 


alleged. = 


* + 


The last words of Count Schouvaloff to Lord Salis- 
bury, as the former was bidding adieu to the latter 
previous to his departure for Russia, were, ‘‘ Now 
remember, if any good istocome out of my journey, 
not another soldier from India till I return!” 


* 
* * 


Prince Amadée, Duke of Aosta, ex-King of Spain, 
is winning golden opinions. A friend writes: “I 
had believed him, on the faith of authorized say- 
ings, to be a diseconsolate widower, who could 
scarcely be dissuaded from becoming a monk, a 
Prince half-crazed with grief; but I found him full 
of fun and sparkle, brimming over with life, and 
very willing to enjoy any chance happiness that 
might fall in his way.” 


One of the boldest steps in the decoration of 
London houses hag just been taken, and It is one 


| 
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which, if only it be followed up, seems likely to get 
rid of the sober Quaker-like garments wherein the 
dwelling-houses have hitherto been arrayed. A 
large mansion in Chesham-place is now undergoing 
& process of transformation. It has been painted a 
rich and mellow Indian red, picked out with a 
lighter tint. Another house in Eccleston Square is 
following suit, as well two others In Lowndes Street, 
and in other parts there either are, or will be, 
probably, imitators. 

- 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has issued another 
call for $5,000,000 of the outstanding five-twenty bonds 
of 1865, new series. 


Tue Dime Savings Bank of Sacramento City 
has suspended. It proves to have been a sham concern, 
never having been incorporated. 


Neary forty thousand children celebrated the 
forty-ninth anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday-Schoo! 
Union by a public parade and formal exercises. 


A PLATFORM was adopted and State nomina- 
tions were made by the Indiana branch of the National 
Greenback-Labor Party, at Indianapolis, May 22d. 


Tue reduced rates on freight from New York to 
St. Lonis, announced last week, will not go into effect, | 
the order for the reduction having been revoked. 


Tue nomination of Stephen B. Packard, of 
Louisiana, to be United States Consul at Liverpool, has 
been confirmed by the Senate by a strict party vote. 


Tue British Vice-Consul at Philadelphia has 
stated that the English Government was fullyeadvised of ; 
all purchases made of vessels by agents of Russia in this 
country. 

CotoneL ReprieLtp Procror has received the 
nomination of the Vermout Republican Convention for 
Governor, E. P. Colton that for Lieutenant-Governor, 
and J. A. Page, that for State Treasurer. 


Ir is understood that the Senate Committee on 
Foreigu Relations are in strict accord with Secretary 
Evarts, and favor an appropriation for the Halifax 
Fisheries Award and further negotiations. 


Tue Legislative; Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation Bill, as amended by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, increases the appropriation for the office 
of the Assistant Treasurer at New York from $146,000 
to $150,475. 

TWENTY-NINE pecgtiinn of establishments 
alleged to be causing foul odors in New York City have 
been indicted by the Grand Jury, and it is believed that 
similar action bas been taken against the Boards of 
Aldermen and Health. 


In the Democratic State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania on May 23d, Andrew H. Dill was nominated 
for Governor; Henry P. Ross, for Supreme-Court Judge ;, 
John Fertig, for Lieutenant-Govervor, aud J. S. Africa, 
for Secretary of loternal Affairs. . * 


Senator Curistrancy has introdaced a Bitrto 
reorganize -the Gourt of Claims and-te include within 
its jurisdiction all such claims as are now brought before 
Congress or the Executive Departments, and providing 
that the Court shall hereafter consist of nine judges. 


On May 20th a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives, asking for an appropriation 
of $189,000,000 for internal improvements, mainly for 
old Southern canals. The B:ll proposes that the Gov- 
ernment shall issue a fifty-year five per cent bound as a 
special loan for this purpose, the bonds to be secured 
by a mortgage upon the property. _ 


Tue special committee appointed under the 
Potter resolutiou to investigate the aileged frauds in the 
Presidential election in Louisiana and Florida consists 
ot Messrs. Clarkson N. Potter, New York ; Wm. B. 
Morrison, Illinois; Eppa Hunton, Virginia; John A, 
McMahon, Ohio’; J, C. 5. Blackburn, Kentucky; W. 8. 
Stenger, Pennsylvania; Thomas R_ Cobb, Indiana 
(Democrats) ; B. F. Butler, Massachusetts; Frank His- 
cox, New York; J.D. Cox, Ohio; and Thomas B. 
Reed, Maine (Republicans). There tas been vo formal 
organization of the committee as yet, but several con- 
ferences have been beld. It is probable that suv-com- 
mittees will be sent to each of the States mentioned 


Foreign. 


A riot before the Imperial Palace at Constan- 
tinople on May 20th appears to have been a part of a 
regular organized couspiracy to dethrone the Sultan and 
restore Murad. 

Ar Constantinople the Russians have again ad- 
vanced their entire line slightly, without, Lowever, 
violating the neutral zone, Immense quantities of war 
material continue to reach the Russian camp. 


Tue insurrection in Lazistan against the Rus- 
sians is spreading. It is estimated that between 10,000 
and 15,000 Lazis are under arms. These are prosecut- 
ing.a guerrilla warfare against the Russians about Artvin 
and Batum. 


In the Riksdag, on May 20th, the Foreign 
Minister, replying to av inquiry, said that the report 
about Germany’s efforts to close the Baltic against the 
British in case of war was untrue. No such proposition 
has been made. 


A GRAND military demonstration was made in 
Montreal, May 24th, the anaiversary of Queen Victoria's 
birthday. There is still considerable apprehension 
throughout Canada of a Fenian invasion from the 
United States, Militia are being mustered along the 
frontier, and gunboxts haye been ordere¢ ~ “ruise about 
Lake Erie. 


Tus Vatican, in its negotiations with Germany 
having refused to recognize the Falk laws, proposes in- 
stead to come to an agreement on the basis of the bull 
de salute animarum, issued in 1821, to regulate the 
relations between the Cuurch and non-Catholic German 
States. The Vatican, however, entertains little hope 
that the proposal will be accepted. 


News reeeived by the Austrian Government 
May 24th renders the supposition that the Congress 
will meet next month almost a certainty. The Congress 
will meet to consider what changes are necessary in the 
Treaty of Paris. These changes will be carried out by 
the Powers, Russia, however, not assisting. The possi- 
bility of a temporary British occupation of Crete and 
Batum is mooted, 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL announcement in London of 
Count Schouvaloff’s return from St. Petersburg, says 
that be brings the assurance that the disposition in St 
Petersburg for peace quite equals that in Lendon. Russia, 
however, declines to pass the sponge over the Treaty 
of San Stefano, but is prepared to discuss in a Congress 
its various stipulations, The Count brings assurances 
that General Todleben bas been forbidden to make any 
attempt to surprise Con-tantinople, and also that the 
Russian Government is not connected with the mani- 
festo recently issued by a committee for equipping 
cruisers. 
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SOUTH AMERICA.— CONSTRUCTION OF 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD ~- LAYING 
EXPEDITION TO BRAZIL, 


\ UCH attention has been callea of late to the 
y advancement of the material interests of Bra- 


zil by the part being performed by the capital and | 


labor of the United States. Scarcely any of our 


readers can have forgotten the terrible calamity | 


which befell the steamship Melropolis, off Currituck 
Beach, North Carolina, on the 3lst of January last. 
The ship had steamed from Philadelphia with five 
hundred tons of railroad iron and over two hundred 
engineers, artisans and laborers on board, destined 
for Para, Brazil, the men and materials having been 
engaged for the construction of a railroad to con- 
nect the navigable waters of the Rio Madeira, 
which flows into the Amazon, with the Rio Mar- 
mora. ‘The facts of the destruction of the ship and 
the loss of a large portion of the passengers and 
crew are still fresh in the mind. 

This appalling misfortune to the first of a fleet of 
three vessels which had been chartered for this 
special service did not deter the contractors from 
hastening the departure of a second, and the 
Richmond, with another cargo of railroad freight, 
and a detachment of four hundred engineers and 
laborers, left Philadelphia, February 15th, and ar- 
rived at Para early on the morning of March 9th. 

The engineers took passage on one of the 
steamers of the Amazon Navigation Steamship 
Company, and preceded the Richmond to San An- 
tonio. On the following day the Richmond steamed 
to San Antonio, and the work of removing the 
freight was at once begun. This labor forms the 
subject of our illustration. 

The engineers of the expedition have received 
vast courtesies from Captain Lima and Seiior 
Pimenta Bueno, the latter being remembered as 
the gentleman who rendered such self-sacrificing 
services to the late Professor Agassiz during his 
last explorations of Brazil. 

The third vessel of the fleet, the Mercedita, with 
over two hundred men on board, was subject to 
many vexatious and unavoidable delays, besides 
being run aground several times. The engineers and 
laborers, many of whom were Italians, were for- 
warded from Para by the quickest dispatch to San 
Antonio, and the Mercedita steamed thither shortly 
after. 

When our correspondent left the colony, work 
was thriving on every hand. A temporary rail- 
road had been constructed from the whart where 
the materials were landed to a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior ; saw-mills had been put up, 
machinery got together and in working order, and 
the object of the expedition tully inaugurated. 

The latest intelligence concerning the enterprise 
ts to the effect that the agent of the Messrs. Collins, 
who has been in Washington and adjacent portions 
of Virginia for the purpose of obtaining laborers to 
work on the Madeira and Marmora Railroad in Bra- 
zil, is meeting with better success than was antici- 
pated. Itis now believed that he will obtain the 
desired number of men without further trouble or 
delay. He offers $1.50 a day with transportation 
to Brazil and return. The laborers agree to remain 
on the work until it is completed, which the con- 
tractors expect will require about eighteen months 
or two years. During the first six months a percent- 
age of the laborers’ wages will be retained until it 
amounts to $50, which is to be used as a fund to pay 
their passage home, provided they prefer to remain 
no longer. The Rev, Alexander Cromwell, a well- 
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| known colored minister at Washington, has inter- 
ested himself in this movement, and has advised 
colored men to enter the contract with the Messrs. 
Collins. He also suggests that a trustworthy 
colored man should be allowed to accompany the 


laborers as religious instructor, letter- writer, 
schoolmaster, etc.; that Sunday should be set 


aside as a day of rest; and that the company 
| should require all laborers with whom it contracts 
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to return to the United States at tue expiration of 
their terms of service. This would prevent all 
difficulty concerning citizenship, and all complaints 
from families here. The contractors have expressed 
a willingness to accede to Mr. Cromwell’s sugges- 
tions. 

In addition to this enterprise of citizens of the 
United States, a greater one in point of com- 
mercial interest, which we have previously de- 


VIRGINIA,— THE LATE JOHN R, M‘DANIEL, OF LYNCHBURG, SOVEREIGN GRAND INSPECTOR-GENERAL, F. & A. M. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J, W. EDWARDS. 


A RAILROAD FROM THE RIO MADEIRA TO THE RIO MARMORA, BRAZIL, BY AMERICAN ARTISANS — THE STEAMER ‘‘ RICHMOND ” DISCHARGING RAILROAD MATERIALS AT 
FROM A SKETCH BY ENGINEER SNOW. 


scribed ia full, is the establishment of the United 
States and Brazil Mail Steamship Line. Two ves- 
sels, the Ci/y of Rio de Janeiro and the City of 
Para, have already been constructed and launched, 
and dispatched to their tropical destination. 


THE LATE JOHN R. McDANIEL. 


OHN ROBIN McDANIEL, of Lynchburg, Va.. 
e) who died suddenly May 14th, at the age of 
seventy-one years, of heart-disease, had been for 
many years President of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, President of the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, President of the City Council and of the 
Trustees of Lynchburg College, and a leading 
member of the Masonic fraternity. He reccived 
the degrees in Eureka Chapter, No. 10, in Lynch- 
burg, December 26th, 1843; was elected High 
Priest, November 23d, 1844, and, with the exception 
of six months, filled that station until 1868. In 
December, 1853, he was elected Grand High Priest 
of the Grand Chapter of Virginia, and received the 
orders in De Molay Commandery, No. 4, in Lynch- 
burg, January 8th, 1844, becoming its Eminent 
Commander six years later. In the Grand Com- 
mandery he was elected Deputy Grand Com- 
mander, December, 1848, and at each succeeding 
conclave was re-elected, until the conclave, De- 
cember 16th, 1869, when he was elected Grand 
Commander. He received all the grades in the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, up to the ultimate in 
1847, under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Sovereign Grand Inspectors-General, thirty- 
third degree, for the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States ; and at the time of his death was an 
active member and Lieutenant Grand Commander. 
He had had vast experience in railroad, State, mu- 
nicipal, corporation and charitable affairs, and was 
held in such high esteem that Mayor Bai ey officially 
asked a suspension of all business in Lynchburg 
on the day of his funeral. 


DRILL IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


MILITARY 


PARADE OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL 


REGIMENT. 


EVERAL years ago it was decided to add to the 
S regular curriculum followed in the public 
schools of Boston a series of exercises of a military 
character. This innovation was hailed by the boys 
with demonstrations of the highest delight, and the 
results accruing from the new system in the way 
of obedience, premptness, punctuality and grace- 
ful carriage, as well as in the marked physical im 
provement of the scholars, has fully justified the 
expectations of the authorities. From companies 
the uniformed scholars have been enlarged into 
battalions, and although the organization is at pre- 
sent known as the Boston School Regiment, it 1s in 
reality a brigade. Each year this fine corps has a 
public parade and undergoes the inspection of the 
Committee on Military Drill, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the city and State officers. 

The review this year occurred om Friday, May 
17th. The line, or rather column of fours, was 
formed soon after ten o'clock on the Tremont 
and Boylston Street malls of the Common, the 
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right resting near the West Strect gate, General 
Moore, the military instructor of the regiment, 
superintending the formation. Shortly before eleven 
o’clock the column began moving, preceded by a 
detachment of police. There were in the line five 
distinct battalions, comprising twenty-five com- 
panies, and numbering upwards of 1,200 boys, 
ranging in age from fourteen to twenty years, all 
under the command of the colonel acting as 
brigadier-general. ‘The officers are: Colonel E. E 
Locke, of the English High School; Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. H. Dunton, of the Latin School; Drum 
Major W. H. W. bickwell, of the Latin School ; 
Major of the First Battalion, representing the Eng 
lish High School, W. H. Emerson; of the Second 
Battalion, same school, C. U. B. McCauley ; of the 
Third, from the Latin School, V. J. Loring; of the 
Fourth, trom the Highlands District, J. B. Spofford ; 
and ot the Fifth, from the Charleston High School, 
E. H. Hatch. Each battalion has its adjutant, 
quartermaster, sergeant-major, captain and ‘first 
and second lieutenant. 

The column marched throngh West, Washington, 
Summer, High, Federal, Franklin, Broad, State, 
Washington, School and Beacon Streets, to Charles 
Street, where it entered the Common, the parade- 
ground having been roped off for the benefit of the 
boys. The regiment marched in column of fours, but 
at times, as in State, School, Beacon and a few other 
streets, company front was the formation. The 
sidewalks and windows all along the route were 
filled with people, and the soldierly bearing of the 
lads elicited hearty applause at several different 
points. On School Street a marching salute was 
paid Mayor Pierce, who, accompanied by members 
of the City Government, occupied a position on the 
sidewalk in front of the City Hall, At the State 
House, a similar honor was rendered Governor 
Rice, who was accompanied by his staff, and stood 
upon the steps at the gate leading to the edifice. 

Upon reaching the Common a rest was given the 
boys, and it was apparently fully enjoyed. 

There was an immense crowd upon the Common, 
and within the rope boundary were gathered a 
large number ot well-known military and other in- 
vited gentlemen. Several members of General 
Sutton’s staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Strachan, Major 
Wellington and others were 
After a short rest, brigade line of masses was 
formed for review, Mr. Godfrey Morse, chairman ol 
the Committee on Military Drill, being the review- 
ing officer. The ceremony was gone through with 
in excellent style, the march in review being espe- 
cially fine. A dress parade concluded the cere- 
monies, which lasted nearly an hour, and the bat- 
talions were dismissed. 





THE MARINE BINOCULAR. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


OR a little while the matter I had been writ- 
ing about remained in my mind, blocking the 
way against new thought. Gradually ] fell 

to musing over the visit of the detective. My 
eyes rested on the window through which | had so 
often watched the ill-treatment of the boy. Sud- 
denly an idea struck me with great clearness and 
force. The more I examined it, the more worthy 
it seemed of attention. At last I made up my 
mind, sat down, and wrote a note to Detective 
Bracken asking him to call the next day. 

Early in the afternoon Bracken was with me. 
It was no part of my design to take him iato 
my counsel. I concluded from his great desire 16 
discover a clew that he would gladly lend himself 
to any plan pe an, Phe faintest hope .of light, 
When we were alone linformed him that since I had 
seen him an idea had occurred to me which might 
Jead toaclew. I warned him that a more fanciful 
idea had never entered the mind of man. But I 
was willing to put it to the test and bear the ex- 

mse it it turned out idle. If discovery followed, 

e should pay, and all the public portion was to 
be his. - He joyfully rote 3 

“In the first place,” 1 asked, “ are those rooms 
still unoccupied fF” 

a 

5 Very good. Go over and take them for a 
month.’ 

* Anything further ?” 

“* Yes, Examine the floor in the centre of the 
old man’s room, When you have done so, lock 
the door on the stairs and come to me. Stop! 
there is another thing. Buy some newspapers on 
your way there, and blind up the window before 
you begin your search,” 

In less than an hour he returned. 

“I have,” he said, “done all you told me. In 
the centre of the room one piece of plank, eighteen 
inches long and nine wide, is loose. At first I did 
not think it was loose, for all the nail-heads are in 
— 

“ Did you find anything under the loose piece of 
plank ?”’ 

“ No; the place was quite empty, and there was 
no cobwebs in it; they are generally found between 
flooring and ceiling.” 

** Bracken, we have made our first discovery.” 

“Yes; the place where he hid his money.’ 

“And we have made our second discovery at 
the same time.” 

“* What's that ?” he asked, with a slight expres- 
sion of surprise. 

“The motive of the double murder. Now, 
Bracken, let us see if we can get any further with 
what we have in hand. The word chloroform was 
not mentioned by the doctors at the inquest, but it 
explains all the peculiar symptoms in the lads 
case. He was heavily chloroformized first, the old 
man was then strangled, the money stolen, and the 
body of the lad thrown through the windows to make 
it seem like murder and suicide of the boy’s doing. 
Now, the murdered people had no intercourse 
whatever with the people in that house or that 
court, and the old man’s store at Wapping was far 
enough off to destroy his trail, as you told me the 
people around the store had no notion whatever of 
where the old man lived, As we know from the 
evidence, he had no friends and never a visitor 
once. At the court every ope thought him very 
—. At Wapping he was supposed to be a miser, 

ut no one at Wapping knew where he lived. Do 
you see your way to anything now, Bracken ?” 

“Yes, Itwasn't any one trom the court or from 
Wapping that did the job.” 

“ Precisely. But still it must have been some 
one within a short radius of the court. It is not 
likely that the Jad knew of his grandfather's 
hoardings, and it is not likely that the old man 
told any one in the neighborhood that he kept a 
large sum under a loose plauk in bis bedroom, 


resent in uniform.- 





How, therefore, did the murderer know where the 
money was hidden? We need not bother with 
thinking that any one on the first floor had any- 
thing to do with it, for he was never home until 
the office was shut, and then there was no one 
below to hear any noises between floor and ceil- 
ing. Yet it must have been by accident that the 
place of concealment was discovered. I am now 
sure of how the accidental discovery was made. 
All we have to do is try and select the person who 
made it. Have you got the latch-key of the front 
door f” 

**T have.” 

“* Very good. 
an extraordinary and repulsive thing. 
com ape all depends.” 

“ You may count on me.” 

“‘ Well, you must go at once to some theatrical 
costumer and get the means of making yourself up 
as exactly as possible like the old man. You must 
have a wig with a bald purple crown, and so on. 
If you flinch, it’s all over and I give it up.” 

* But——” 

‘* 1 assure you there isn’t the least use of saying 
a word. If you don’t consent, 1 bid good-by to 
the whole thing. Are you satisfied to go on?’ 

“ Tf there’s nothing else for it, I am.” 

“Come in a cab the night after to-morrow and 
bring the disguise. You can dress here, and 1’ll 
paint your face.” 

At the time appointed he came, bringing with 
him the materials for making the counterteit of 
the murdered man. Bracken was about the right 
height, but much more slender than the deceased. 
This deficiency of bulk had been compensated for 
by padding the coat, Whilst I assisted him to 
dress, I said: 

“At the time of the inquest it did not occur to 
me to mention a habit which I had observed in the 
deceased. After the lad left the room, and while 
the lamp still burned on the table, he would go to 
the middle of the room, and sitting down with his 
back to the window so remain for several minutes, 
At the inquest no questions were asked me except 
those relating to the night of the murder and to 
the frequent quarrels, When you called on me 
the other evening, owing to preoccupation, I did 
not enter very actively into the selaoes of your 
visit. Later on I connected the thought of the 
secret store of money with this habit of sitting on 
the floor. At the same moment another idea 
flashed into my mind. We have tested one of 


I am now going to ask you to do 
Upon your 


those ideas and found substance behind it. To- 
night I am going to try the other. To-night I 


have to discover the man who took the money out 
of that hole on the fatal night. If I succeed, you 
shall put your hand on him the night after to- 
morrow, or rather early the next morning.” 

By this time Bracken seemed to suspect what my 
plan was. ke 

** At twelve,” I continued, “‘ we shall both go over 
to our new rooms with this paraffine lamp; it is 
like the one broken the night of the murder, 
Before lighting it, you will take down the news- 
papers fixed against the window. At about half- 
past twelve you will light the lamp, and move 
about the room for alittle while, keeping pretty 
near the window. Then you will for about ten 
minutes sit at the table with your face to the 
lamp... When you, get up, move -to the centre of 
the room, sit down on thé floor with your back to 
the window and take up the loose board. You will 
remain so until you hear me knock on the floor of 
the next room. Then yon will rise suddenly, face 
round, and with your tull front to the window, 
shake your hand, as though’in a threatening rage, 
at the window, pointing at the same time to the 
yy hole. Then, leaving the lamp lighted, you 
will rejoin me in the other room.” 

I had finished painting him by this time, and 
was rubbing the lenses of my large binocular with 
some fine white tissue paper. 

“TI understand, sir,” said the detective. “I 
understand, and you will take your glasses with 
you to pass the lonesome time in the other room.” 

“Yes, I intend taking the glasses.” 

“ Well, I think we'll get him now.” 

Having made Bracken throw over him a large 
loose cloak, and substitute for his own silk hat a 
soft broad-brimmed one of mine, we set out and 
soon gained those rooms. Bracken went imme- 
diately into the inner one, and 1 took up my posi- 
tion at the window of the other. Here with my 
glasses I could see all the windows that commanded 
the room where theold man had hid his hoard and 
met his death. For an hour I kept the binocular 
fixed upon one window at a considerable distance. 
This is what my glasses disclosed to me: 

During the earlier portion of Bracken’s panto- 
mime, almost as soon as he had entered the room, 
the figure of a man appeared at one of the highest 
windows within range. He had not looked many 
minutes when he sprang back and threw up his 
arms like one struck by a bullet. I could now see his 
face distinctly, for he stood fully in the light of his 
lamp and a little behind it. Although the distance 
was considerable, the expression was revealed. 
Presently he left the light and ‘returned in a few 
seconds with some long slender thing in his hand. 
Standing well back in his room, so that only his 
head appeared above the window-sill, he pointed 
this long thing—a telescope—towards the next 
room. Then 1 knocked on the floor and in a brief 
space saw the telescope fall and his head disap- 
peared. Bracken rejoined me, and we returned to 
the inn. 

1 now had no doubt as to the identity of the mur- 
derer, but I resolved upon applying a final test. I 
communicated my discovery and my intention to 
Bracken. He approved of the latter, and we 
arranged to put it to the test on the second night 
from the one of the pantomime. 

At the appointed time the detective came. He 
again assumed the dress and wig, and | applied 
the color to his face; then with the cloak and 
hat worn on the previous night he was ready, 
with this addition that he bad, at my suggestion, 

rovided himself with a piece of wood and cord 
ashioned into a likeness of the instrument used 
in strangling the oid man. 

This night, instead of turning down the street 
at the back of the Inn, we kept on to the right 
for about three hundred yards. The ground rose 
slightly as we went. We — at the door of 
a lofty buildizg on the right-hand side. Télliig 
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loudly. 
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Bracken to keep his back to the door, I rang| sensible. THe had seen the counterfeit of the old 
| man standing at the open door holding out to 


In a few minutes the door was opened by a low- | him the instrument by which he had effected his 


sized man. 
arms. His head was so much thrust forward that 
one could not see his full face. 
stood between his shoulder-blades, explaining th 
peculiar carriage of the head. What could be 
seen of his face was thin and yellow, and in no 
way tended to counterbalance the defects of his 
figure. ‘The moment the door was fully opened 
I stepped in, saying : 

*] have come to see those rooms now. Can 
you show them tome? You remember, I was 
here to-day, and you said you required an order 
from the agent. ‘This is the order, I told you 
I should not be able to come until about mid- 
night.” 

He took the order, and read it by the light of 
the candle he carried. 

‘“‘ It’s a most unreasonable time to come looking 
at rooms,” he answered, sulkily, “ but you can see 
them. You want to see all on the top floor ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

He closed the door, and | followed him down 
the spacious hall until we got to the foot of the 
stairs. ‘Then 1 stopped suddenly and asked, “ Will 
you allow a man who is with me to stand in while 
we go up P” : 

He gave a grumbling assent, and began slowly 
and ill-humoredly going up-stairs. I went to the 
door, admitted Bracken, and telling him to take a 
seat, followed my conductor. 

The house was one of those enormous strue- 
tures lately raised in the Holborn district. No 
one slept in it but this man, the caretaker. It 
was intended for offices, and many of the lower 
rooms had already been let. But the highest 
floor, the sixth, was still idle, and thither we were 
now going, 

When we gained the summit, I began my in- 
spection. I walked deliberately through all the 
jront rooms, but did not pause in any of them. 
In the back there were five rooms, all of similar 
size. As we went through these I paused fre- 
quently and looked out of the windows. It was 
a clear, bright night. When we came to the last 
door he paused and said : 

“That's my room. That's whereI sleep. You 
do not want to see that. It’s exactly the same 
as the others.’’ 

‘“‘T should like to see that room,” I answered. 

With elaborate reluctance he opened the door. 
I crossed the threshold and closed the door 
after me. 

It was a square, white room, having one large 
window, without blind or curtain. ‘The furniture 
consisted of three old wooden chairs, an iron bed- 
stead, a small, square deal-table, and a little press, 
On the chimney-piece were a tobacco-jar, a match- 
box, a piece of looking-glass, a candlestick, a 
telescope which had seen much service, and a 
hammer. A lamp burned on the table. 

To the undisguised annoyance and surprise of 
the hunchback, I fook a seat, observing that it 
was a long way up. His astonishment, deprived 
him of the power of speech. After a little while 
he moved to the side of the bed, sat down witha 
sigh, and uttered, in a tome of overtaxed patience, 
the monosyllable ‘‘ Well!” ‘Then he blew out 
the candle and resumed his stare. 

“There's a good view from this window in the 
day-time ?” 1 asked. 

“You can see a bit.” 

“ And a good view at night ?” 

* You can’t see much in the dark.”’ 

“Oh! yes, you can, if there’s light at the other 


end of the darkness, you know.” 


“Eh!” he cried, drawing himself up, and look- 
ing straight into my face with an expression of 
hatred paralyzed by tear. 

“TI was saying,” I carelessly repeated, “ that 
one can see @ good distance through the dark, 
provided there is a light at the other end of the 
darkness.” 

“ What has that to do with you taking a room 
here ?’’ There was a dangervus glare in his eyes, 
and I thought I saw them fasten for a moment 
on the hammer, and I know he clinched his right 
hand fiercely. 

“* Not much,’’ again carelessly, as I rose and 
went towards the window. He never moved any- 
—_ but his eyes; I could feel them clinging to 
me like a wind. I went on as I looked into the 
night: “‘ Why, I can see a great deal, although 
it is night. What strange things a man could 
see here with a glass!’’ I turned round and 
looked at the telescope on the mantel-piece. His 
eyes fled from me tothe hammer. I crossed the 
room and returned to the window with the glass. 
I raised it and pointed it down, As I did so, | 
heard him stealthily cross the floor and-saw him 
seize the hammer. Then he came close to me, 
holding the weapon in his right band behind him, 

“ What can’ you see?’ he whispered, half in 
fury, half in terror. 

Keeping my eye upon him, although affecting to 
follow the direction of the tube, I continued : 

‘IT can see into several rooms of houses down 
there.”’ 

He retreated a pace, brought his right hand in 
front, settled his fingers on the handle, and then 
threw them round it with such force that the 
fingers grew deadly white. 

‘** Well?’ he whispered. 

I went on: 

“Ha! what have I now? An old man, miser 
evidently, sitting on the floor of a mean room. 
The board is raised. He is looking in the hole 
and running gold through his fingers.” 

A loud noise made me turn around. The 
hammer had fallen from his nerveless hand, his 
mouth was wide open, and his dilated eyes were 

laring at me out of his yellow, terror-stricken 
ace, 

“Ts it there again to-night ?”’ 

‘“* Take the glass and look,’’ I whispered, at the 
same moment tapping the floor with my foot, 

He caught the telescope in his palsied hands, 
and, after ineffectual attempts to fix it, let it fall 
with a whine of agony, whispering : 

. can’t see it to-night, but I did the other 
night.” 

As he staggered across the floor; he uttered 4 
hideous yéil of despair, and fell to the ground in- 


A round hump | 


| though to caress it; a 





He had remarkably long, powerful | crime. 


ARTIFICIAL FISH-RAISING. 


SHAD-HATCHING IN THE Hupson RIver. 
ye sky, blue as Forget-me-not; the sunlight 
flashing through foliage of the daintiest green, 

a vertical bank of fragrance rising to the azure as 


of rock, dotted 
with mosses and lichens ani the brown 
plashing river; three snowy canvas marquees gayly 
decorated with bunting—and lo! this is what we 
see from the deck of the saucy little steam-launch 
Dashaway, which the “ gentle courtesy’’ of its 
owner, Captain Sanders, through the kind inter- 
position of General Dickerman, places at our dis- 
posal. We went forth from Gotham to ‘‘do”’ the 
shad-fishing, and a young May moon showered its 
liquid pearl upon us, as, on board the good ship 
St. John, we glided past the glories of the ‘‘ Point,” 
the Highlands, the Catskills, and the matchless 
scenery which lay dreaming in the silvern beams 
of the chaste and gentle Dian. 


gray wall 


ferns; 


CAMP GREEN. 

A bright and breezy morning found us on board 
the Dashaway, and one hour from the dock at 
Albany brought us down the river past Castleton, 
and opposite the shad-camp of Mr. Monroe A. 
Green. Three whistles were energetically re- 
sponded to by a waving of flags, and, after a few 
minutes of cautious steering, we enter a tiny inlet, 
and drop anchor within twenty feet of the camp. 

\ flat-bottomed skifl bore us to a golden strand 
flecked with glistening pebbles, where Mr. Green, 
as goodly a specimen of muscular Christianity as 
ever satisfied our eyes, tendered us the right hand 
of welcome, graciously making us free of the guild. 
Here we were also most courteously received by 
Mr. Delevan Peck, chairman of the Albany Rail- 
road, who, with his amiable ani accomplished wife, 
had run down in his steam-launch to inhale the 
freshness of the buds of May by the side of the 
lordly river. The camp consists of three marquéts 
set up upon a shelf of beach, beneath a superb 
rampart of forest foliage, opposite a beautiful little 
inlet, its mirror-like water locked in the embraces 
of wooded heights, and wooed by an island fit for a 
Lilliputian Alexander Selkirk. In front ot each 
marquee is an extensive awning supported by poles, 
each pole decorated with a saucy “ bit o’ the Stars 
and Stripes.” By the side of the first snowy domicile 
runs a rudely constructed wooden railing, upon 
which hang, in graceful profusion, such useful imple- 
ments as frying pans, broilers, dippers, and those 
needful impedimenta without which even a Soyer or 
a Brillat Savarin would tind himselfat fault. A very 
prominent object is a wooden box, perched high in 
air with the word ‘‘soap” inscribed in bold letters 
in front of it, and beside the box a looking-glass 
hung up as were the brazen shields before the en- 
trances to the tents of the Greeks around the walls 
of Troy. 

Marquee No. 1 is devoted to the shad-raisers 
and the cunning devices appertaining to their 
craft. Boots, nets, oilskins, lauterns, boxes, 
cans, carpenters’ tools, barometers, et hoc genus 
omne. Marquee No. 2 is fitted up as a sleep- 
ing-apartment, with four doub'e berths on the 
right, and a pile ot Saratoga trunks on the left, in 
addition to which isan improvised desk, as valuable 
in its roughness as an Eastlake in ebony, with lych 
clasps. ‘The third marquee—the general reception- 
room—is boarded, with a veranda in front, and 
proudly boasts a goodly array of comtortable and 
substantial furniture. As we slept like dormice in 
the two beds situated at the back of this oasis in 
the wilderness, it would be singularly unbecoming 
if we omitted to mention them in terms of grateful 
recognition. The cooking is done on hickory-ashes, 
the pots and kettles being suspended upon a cross 
bough depending upon the forks of two uprigit 
branches inserted in the sand, and entre nous, shad 
broiled on hickory-ashes fairly whips the salmon 
cutlets one so witaaty devours from the arbutus 
broilers on the island of sweet Innisfallen, at Kil- 
larney. We have tried both, and “ vote solid ’’ on 
the shad. 

THE HaTCHING-Box. 


The first object in connection with the: special 
purpose of our visit that meets our eye is a “ Hoi- 
ton Hatching-Box.” But before describing the re 
sults obtained through the untiring energy and care- 
ful experimentalization of Mr. Green, it will be 
necessary to touch upon the cause before the effect, 
to begin at the ‘very beginning. The camp on 
the Hudson is pitched upon the 18th of May in 
each year, and struek on the Ist day of July, as 
the weeds become so dense as to preclude the 
possibility of tishing. An appropriation being made 
by the State for the purpose of fisi-hatching, a 
portion of it is applied to the raising of shad, and 
it is with this ‘‘item in the estimates”? that .we 
have to deal. 

Mr. Green, during his. studies of the habits of 
the finny tribe, discovered that the male and female 
shad during spawning time invariably swam close 
together, the female exuding the ova, or spawn, or 
eggs, the male emitting a whitish fluid, the milt. It 
struck Mr. Green that this action on the part of the 
male impregnated the eggs, and he resolved to test 
it mechanically. His first effort, on the Hudson, 
was a failure; his second, on the Connecticut, 
a success. In addition to his difficulties as a pisci- 
culturist, he had to contend against the fierce hos- 
tility of the fishermen, who, combining in force, 
rose against him to a man, until he was compelled 
to protect his nets and his boxes, almost as he would 
his life. He again turned to his first love, and 
thirteen years ago pitched his tent by the Hudson. 
At that date a shad cost a dollar and was but 
within the reach ot the gilded few; to-day the 
same fish can be purchased at twenty cents, and is 
a staple article with the laboring poor. Ot a verity 
this is a revolution! 

The sun had set, and night was upon hill and 
hollow and river, as we set forth with Mr. Green 
and his merry men to fish for shad. The staff con- 
sists of three “‘ experts,” a cook and six ordinary 
fishermen. ‘The fishing is done by a seine or bag- 
net, and is carried on within haif a mile of the 
camp. The net used by Mr. Green is 95 fathoms 
long and 25 feet deep. 


A HAUL oF RIPE SHAD. 


“The ‘ripe’ fish come up at night,’’ said Mr. 
Green. ‘‘In my experience of thirteen years I 
caught but two ripe fish in the daylight. Any fish- 
ing that’s to be done should be undertaken between 
sundown and 1 a. mM.” Arrived at our fishing 
ground, by the shimmer of the moon and the gairish 
light of oil-lamps we saw the nets set, and then— 
the tug of war. When the line had been hauled 
in a certain distance, speed became absolutely es- 
sential from the nature of the seine, and, fastening 
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the end of the rope to a windlass, never before did 
we behold such a merry go-round as was performed 
by those agile fishermen while winding in the net. 


It was a mad whirl, a fierce chase, one after the 
other, and a skipping-rope performance over tle 
creaking line, that would have brought tears ol 
envy into the pretty eyes of a boarding-school 
miss. When the seine was hauled in to a given 


the 


point, two men in india-rubber boots to 

hips plunged into the water and hauled the centre 
olf the seine, while two more pulled cn the outer 
ropes. The boat now came alongside the river- 
side of the bag of the seine, wherein we could 
distinguish the unhappy captives making frantic 
plunges for dear life. Mr. Green was seated in the 
boat, a man holding a lamp over him, shedding a 
lurid light; beside him on the seat a round tin ves- 
sel about four inches deep; in the water an expert, 


and surrounding the bag of the seine the bizarre 
forms of the fishermen, in costumes that would in- 
sure the success of an opera bouffe, and, out in the 
dreary distance, the swiltly flowing waters of the 
silver gray river. 
EXPRESSING THE SPAWN. 

Everything being in readiness, Mr. Green called 
out, * A female,’ whereupon the expert in the water 
plunged his hands amongst the bewildered fishes, 
and, firmly grasping the required * article,’’ handed 
itto Mr.Green. This gentleman having cast ashort, 
sharp glance at it, seized it by the head and 
shoulders in his left hand, while with his right he 
pressed the stomach—which was turned towards the 
ligit—running his hand along its entire length, 
causing the spawn to spurt forth into the tin vessel. 
He then flung the fish behind him into a special 
compartment of the boat. ‘ A male!’ cried Mr. 
Green, and again the expert bringing his piscatorial 
knowledge into play, landed a wriggling male shad 
which was instantly subjected to a similar process as 
i's female predecessor—its melt being pressed into 
the same vessel with the spawn. Then Mr. Green 
took up the tin pan and shook it slowly and gently 
from side to side mixing the generative issues of 
both fish. Very few unripe fish came to hand. 
After three hauls, the last of which was made at 
midnight, the fishing ceased. The process of incu- 
batfn shall now be described. When the tin pans 
receive the ove they are placed in a row and the 
washing commences. Kiver water is poured into 
each pan.the pan being gently agitated the whi'e and 
added t» through the medium of a can for about 
halt an hour, and until the milky cloudiness yields to 
clear water, the eggs settling at the bottom of the 
vessel. An egg that fails to become impregnated 
is termed a “ ringer,” from aring that appears in 
its surface. Non-impregnated eggs are small, 
while those which are impregnated swell consider- 
ably. Eggs to the number of 60,000 have been ob- 
tuined from a single fish, but the run is from 15,000 
upwards, the average being 25,000. 


MANIPULATING THE EGGs. 

The eggs, after impregnation and washing, are 

removed from the tin pans into hatching-boxes. 
Each box is 21 inches long, 13 inches wide and 10 
inchesdeep. It isopenattop,a gauze tarred screen 
at the bottom, twenty-five meshes to the square 
inch. The boxes, having been filled with eggs, are 
then launched into the waters of the inlet in gangs 
of six each, and moored in mid-stream. Each 
box is provided with a float, placed at an angle of 
45°, this in order to permit the water to enter at 
the zinc bottom and to keep the eggs gently in 
motion. The temperature~of the water is taken 
twice a day, and a record kept. On the occasion 
of our visit it was 76°, and at 76° the eggs will be 
hatched in three days. Pushing off in a flat-bot- 
tomed scow, we were conveyed alongside the gang. 
The first set of boxes contained the eggs, which 
were white and about the size of sago ere it is com- 
mitted to culinary process. In the second gang, 
which had been longer in the water, the eggs were 
like bright glass beads, the form of the fish being 
distinctly discermble. The third gang showed us 
the fish about half aninch long, resembling glass 
pins with glass heads. This sacque, which is situ- 
ated a little to the right of the mfant shad, con- 
tains nutrimentative matter that lasts for ten days, 
so that in the passage of the youthful navigator 
up the river, where it remains for one year, 
there is not the least fear of his perishing for lack 
of sustenance. The male returns from the ocean 
after an absence of three years, the female in two 
years. It is singularly gratifying to be enabled to 
state that from 95 to 99 per cent. of the eggs are 
incubated by Mr. Green’s simple, yet all effective, 
—— while no less than 15,000,000 of eggs were 
iaiched last year. In one night’s fishing alone 
450,000 eggs were procured. This minute calcula- 
tion of the number of eggs is arrived at by a 
measuring guage attached to the boxes, each 
square inch of box containing so many tiousand 
eggs. 
"ie. Green is about to experimentalize with a 
Holton hatching-box, by the u-e of which he hopes 
to do away with the boxes in the river, as in many 
streams there are no currents. It is already set 
up and presents a somewhat formidable appear- 
ance. It consists of four hatching-trays and four 
receiving-boxes, 1644 inches square by 16 deep, 
and a round bottom 7 inches deep. The river- 
water is pumped into a gigantic receiver, and per- 
petually flows from tray to box, maintaining that 
gentle current so vitally necessary to the process 
ot incubation. This apparatus, it is calculated, 
will hatch 800,000 eggs every three days, and will 
be kept at work all the time. Mr. Green shipped 
12,000. brook-trout eggs to Paris, where they were 
hatched, proving a splendid success. He has also 
lately transmitted to Lord Burleigh, in England, 
the ove of salmon-trout, brook-trout and white fish. 
They have been forwarded in a traveling box, the 
invention of Mr. Green. This safety conductor is 
14 inches high by 13 inches broad on the inside, 
which is fitted up with 13 trays 74% inches deep, 
with cotton-flannel bottoms to each tray. He has 
kept eggs for fifty-six days dry, then hatching 
them. Eggs demand plenty of water, or no water, 
and if kept any length of time in the box, require 
to be dampened. Each of Mr. Green’s traveling 
boxes is capable of carrying 75,000eggs. Asplen- 
did work has been ably and bravely done; and 
when we come to consider what has already been 
achieved in egg-hatching, may we not cheerfully 
look forward in the near future to the choicest fish 
as coming within reach of the poorest bread-avin- 
hers amongst us. 





French Shipping. 

A SERIES of papers recently devoted to the con- 
sideration of the French shipping trade, gives some 
statistics, showing the position of the mercantile 
marine of France in the first nine months of the 
past year. Up to September 30th, 1877, while a 
total of 15,987 foreign vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 4,264,594 tons, were entered inwards into French 
ports, 7,309 French vessels, of 2,094,778 tons, were 
cleared in the same time. The vessels cleared out- 
wards io the same period were 11,495 foreign and 
6,009 Freich, with a gross tonnage respectively of 
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| 2,414,368 and 1,869,014 tons. These figures show a 
considerable falling off in the trade carried on in 
French bottoms, as compared with the first three 
quarters of 18 1nd 1876, while the number and 
tonnage, of foreign vessels, both outwards and in- 









bringing goods which French consumers buy with 
tueir gold. Trade contributes nothing to the reve- 
nue, but it pays the English merchants; it fosters 
British speculation ; it enriches the Norwegian, who 
does not even take from us our spirits ; it furnishes 
models to the German and opens markets which will 
make the fortune of German trade at the expense 
of our own. 











The Romance of Literary Discovery. 


To THE merest accidents have we been indebted 
for the preservation of volumes which are justly 
considered to rank among the most precious relics 
of literature ; and not less remarkable than the dis- 
coveries themselves, is the fact that they have 
often been made ata time when further delay 
would have made them impossible. This has been 
particularly noticeable in regard to the remains of 
classical literature. In a dungeon at the monastery 
of St. Gall, Poggio found, corroded with damp and 
covered with filth, the great work of Quintilian. In 
Westphalia a monk stumbled accidentally on the 
only manuscript of Tacitus, and to that accident we 
owe the writings of an historian who has had more 
influence, perhaps, on modern prose literature than 
any ancient writer, with the solitary exception of 
Cicero, The poems of Propertius, one of the most 
vigorous and original of the Roman poets, were 
found under the casks in a wine-cellar. In a few 
months the manuscript would have crumbled to 
pieces and become completely illegible. Parts of 
Homer have come to light in the most extraordi- 
nary way. A considerable portion ot the “ Iliad,’’ 
for instance, was found in the hand of a mummy. 
The best of the Greek romances, the *‘ Ethiopics,”’ 
of Heliodorus, which was such a favorite with 
Mrs. Browning, was rescued by a common soldier, 
who found it kicking about the streets of a town in 
Hungary. To turn, however, to more modern 
times. Everybody knows how Sir Robert Cotton 
rescued the original manuscript of Magna Charta 
from the hands of a common tailor, who was cutting 
it up for measures. The valuable Thurloe State 
papers were brought to light by the tumbling in of 
the ceil.ng of some chambers in Lincoln’sInn. The 
charming letters of Lady Mary Montague, which 
have long taken their place among English classics, 
were found in the faise bottom of an old trunk ; 
and in the secret drawer of a chest the curious 
manuscripts of Dr. Dee lurked unsuspected for 
years. One of the most singular discoveries of this 
kind was the recovery of that delightful volume, 
Luther's ‘* Table Talk.” A gentleman in 1626 had 
occasion to build upon the old foundation of a 
house. When the workmen were engaged in dig- 
ging they found “lying in a deep, obscure hole, 
wrapped in strong linen cloth, which was waxed all 
over with beeswax within and without,’’ this inter- 
esting work, which had lain concealed ever since its 
suppression by Pope Gregory XIll. We are told 
that one of the cantos of Dante’s ‘Paradiso,”’ 
which had long been mislaid, was drawn from its 
lurking-place (it had slipped beneath the window- 
sill) in consequence of au intimatiun received in a 
dream. One of the most interesting of Milton’s 
prose works—the essay on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tanity—was unearthed from the midst of a bundle 
of dispatches by a Mr. Lemon, deputy keeper of 
the State papers, in 1823. How the manuscript 
could have found its way into such uncongenial 
compapy remains @ mystery to the present day. 
As years roll on, and curiosity is more and more 
awakened, such discoveries must become rarer ; 
but probably many precious documents are still 
lurking in unsuspected corners, and not a few 
literary discoveries remain even now to be made, 
which will, when made, immortalize the dis- 
coverer, 


The National Observatory. 


WE find the following brief description of this 
institution in a late number of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Times; “A trestled staging on wheels moves 
around the walls of the telescope-room in the 
National Observatory, and a sliding seat, that can 
be run up to the roof and down to the floor, gives 
them an advantage, at whatever elevation their 
object may be. No pleasanter occupation for a 
starry night could be found than to sit up in the 
armchair and look through the largest telescope in 
the world. The instrument cost $40,000 in all; the 
great glass at the end, six inches thick and twenty- 
eight inches in diameter, cost $20,000 by itself. 
The glass was melted and cast by that celebrated 
firm in Paris that has such a —_ name, and ground 
and polished at Cambridge, Massachusetts, It 
consists of one piece of ground glass and one of 
greenish flint glass, closely joined together, and the 
polish of its surface is most perfect. The great steel 
tube is nearly twenty feet long, the large glass at 
one end, and @ combination of small but powerful 
lenses at the eye-piece. The balance of the great 
instrument is so exact that it swings obedient to 
the slightest touch. A clockwork arrangement 
moves it with the object it is appointed, so that 
having once set it towards the moon the telescope 
will follow it in its triamph across the heavens 
from horizon to horizon. 

The clouds nebula in Orion, through it, was re- 
solved into four bright-colored stars forming a 
square, three smaller ones in the same position 
as the larger one in the belt of Orion, and an in- 
firmity of small lights and pin-points in a visia of 
millions of miles. ‘The double star in Castor was 
flashing and burning with its bright orange and 
purple fires, and great Sirius, the dog star, was a 
globe of golden orange light, so beautiful that 
on6 could believe this gold star to be a 
window of heaven. Alebran, the bright star 
ot Orion’s shoulder, was a bright red lantern 
hung in the sky, and the elusive pole star 
was a cold, shivering twinkler off by itself. 
Down below was shown the delicate transit intru- 
ment, across whose spider webs the passage of 
sun, star and asteroids are watched, the jatter most 
accurately, for the use of surveyors and navigators, 
who take their bearings from them. The sidereal 
clock, which keeps infallible time, is shut up in a me- 
tallic-lined vault, and a roaring fire is kept going 
Winter and Summer to keep it always tree from 
dampness and at one temperature. The pendulum of 
this perfect timepiece swings over a ball of mercury 





wards have increased. ‘Ihe total trade of France, 
as repres 1 the movements of shipping under 
all flags the first nine months of 1877, was as 
follows: 40,800 ships carrying 10,642,754 tons ; 
against 41,048 ships and 10,506,128 tons in 1876, and 
41,656 ships and 10,227,675 tons in 1875. These | 
figures have cailed forth the following ironical re- 
marks in the french journal from which they are 
quoted :—** Our sailors are suffering, while 27,000 
loreign vessels come insearch of our produce, or 





and at each stroke a spark flashes and is responded 
to by the click of a telegraph instrument in a far- 
away room. By this accurate stroke of seconds every 
clock and chronometer in the building is regulated. 

The chronometer room contains over fifty time- 
pieces in wooden cases. These have been sent 
from the makers here, and after being kept a year 
with every variation recorded and extremes of tem- 
perature applied to them, they are ready to be 
taken on board men-ot-war and government ves- 
sels. At high noon every day, just the second the 
sun crosses the line, a black ball is let down trom 
the top of the high, white dome of the Observa- 
tory, and by this signal the citizens set their clocks 
aud watches to ball time, as it is called. 


Promising Children. 

THE question is often pertinently asked, ‘‘ What 
becomes of all the promising children?’’ bat it is 
seldom that a satisfactory answer is forthcoming. 
It does appear strange that so many boys and girls 
who astonish us by their bright sayings, by their 
early proficiency, by their acute perceptions, and 
even by their profundity of thought, should grow 
ap into very ordinary men and women, distin- 
guished for nothing in particular, and certainly fal- 
filling none of the promises which their early youth 
so plentifully afforded. Of course, no single cause 
is sufficient to explain this phenomenon,but among 
those which combine to produce it, none is more 
conducive than the general lack of power to render 
the faculties obedient to the will. When this 
power is feeble the most brilliant parts, the most 
tertile imagination, the most keen perceptions, the 
greatest fluency of language, will not save their 
possessor from finally sinking into insignificance. 
For atime these qualities will sparkle on the sur- 
face and dazzle many eyes. In childhood, espe- 
cially, where we do not expect any great strength 
of will or power of concentration, we are strongly 
attracted by the marks of what we fondly call 
genius, and look forward with happy assurance to 
the time when they will develop into manly and 
womanly superiority. But when lite’s exigencies 
arrive, and the demand is made for accurate know- 
ledge, sound judgment, and steady purpose, these 
hopes are often sadly disappointed; the lustre 
which illuminated childhood has faded, and the 
power which should support manhood does not 
take its place. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Opening of the Paris Exhibition, May Ist, 


The Paris Exhibition was opened on Wednesday, May 
1st, according to the published programme, the exercises 
passing off pleasantly, despite showers of rain. The 
whole city was decked in holiday attire, banners and 
draperies being displayed in every direction during the 
day; the illuminations after nightfall were very general, 
and, in many instances, of the most brilliant description. 
Shortly beiore two o'clock the Prince of Wales, wearing 
a field-marsbal’s uniform, the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
Don Francisco d’Assisi of Spain, the Duke of Aosta, 
Prince Henry of Holland and the Grand Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg arrived at the Reception Hall of the Trocadero, 
which was handsomely decorated with Gobelin tapestry 
and other treasures from the old Crown Mobilier. Here, 
too, were assembled the foreign ambassadors, the high 
functionaries and the senators and deputies, and as soon 
as Marsbal MacMabon arrived a move was made to the 
platform on the garden front of the building, immedi- 
ately above the great cascade. Here the Marshal was 
ceremoniously greeted by M. Teisserenc de Bort, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Commerce, who read an address, 
at the close of which the Marshal stepped forward, and, 
in a loud voice, proclaimed * L’Exposition est ouverte,” 
at the same moment the guns of the distant forts were 
heard firing a salute, the waters of the magnificent cas- 
cade and fountains began to flow, the band of the Garde 
Republicaine struck up Gounod’s “‘ Vive la France.”’ After 
this the procession was formed. First went the Prefect of 
the Seine and the Prefect of Police, followed by Huissiers; 
next came Marshal MacMahon, having the Prince of 
Wales on one hand and Don Francisco d’ Assisi on the 
other, After them walked a crowd of Princes and Grand 
Dukes, among them being the Duke of Aosta, the 
Prince of the Netherlands, the Crown Prince of Den. 
mark, and the Grand Duke of Leuchtenberg, represent- 
ing the Emperor of Russia) Descending the steps on 
the Passy side, the cortége passed on the right of the 
fountain of the Bridge of Jena, across which it passed 
to the vestibule of the Champ de Mars Palace, where 
the Marshal and his guests halted, while, amid torrents 
of rain, the various Commissioners, in every variety of 
national costume, hurried forward to their respective 
sections, in order to be ready to receive the Marshal. 
Presently the Marshal and his suite again moved for- 
ward along the “Avenue of Foreign Nations,’ paus- 
ing at each section to congratulate the Commissioners. 
At the American section a squad of sailors {rom the 
United States vessels at Havre were drawn up on the 
le{t of the entrance, commanded by Ensign Young, of 
the Constitution, On the right of the fagade were thirty 
marines, under Lieutenants Russell and Zeilin. Gov- 
ernor McCormick, the Chief Commissioner of the 
United States, attended by the Assistant Commissioners 
and atiachés, stood in front of the entrance. President 
MacMahon was attracted by the bearing of the Ame- 
rican sailors, inquired concerning the service and ves- 
sels to which they belonged, and expressed gratification 
at their appearance. M. Berger, Director of the fer- 
eign sections, presented Governor McCormick to Presi- 
dent MacMahon, who stood several minutes in conver- 
sation with him, longer, in fact, than at any other 
section. The marines aud employés cheered heartily 
as the procession moved on, A numerous company of 
American ladies witaessed the procession from the 
American fagade, and joined in courtesies to the Presi- 
dent, The Marsbal alterwards passed through the 
Salle de Travail, and several of the French industrial 
sections, and finally quitted the palace by the Porte 
Rapp, amid loud cries of “ Vive la République!" The 
foreign princes were all escorted to their hotels by de- 
tachments of cavalry. What is known as the Prince 
of Wales’s Pavilion will be used for business purposes 
by the Prince and the British Commissioners. The 
outer walls are constructed of wooden framework, filled 
in with decorative plaster panels, and the building com- 
prises a large diningroom, with a boudoir for the 
Princess, and a private sitting-room for the Prince, 
besides several other apartments on the upper floor. 
The walls of the dining room are ornamented in mosaic 
woodwork and tapestry, depicting episodes in the 
** Merry Wives of Windsor,’ whilst over the fireplace is 
a tapestry portrait of Her Majesty the Queen. This 
work comes from the Royal Windsor Tapestry Manu- 
factory, whilst the needlework in the drawing-room is 
supplied by the Royal School of Art, and that in the 
mornipg-room by the Ladies’ Work Society. 


The Wellington Monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 


The Wellington monument in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, is cousidered the finest design, combining 
architecture and sculpture, which Great Britain has yet 
produced. Tho sarcopbagus, on which the great effigy 
of the Duke rests, is, like the balance of the work, of 








white marble; but the frieze of cherubs’ heads, the 
ceiling of the canopy, the shie'ds, m litary trophies 
and other ornamental and decorative portions are of 
bronze. Truth sits at the west end of the canopy, pluck- 
ing out the tongue of Falsehood, while Valor, holding a 
club and shield, and thrusting beneath her feet a 
crouching male figure which embodies the idea of 
Cowardice, sits at the eastern end. The chapel is 57 
feet long by 25 feet wide ; and the monument itself, 
which was begun twenty years ago, is about 30 feet 
in height, exclusive of the crowning equestrian figure, 
which is shown in the illustration, but which was 
finally dispensed with as being inconsistent with the 
sanctity of a cathedral. This monument bas cost in 
production and erection about $150,000. It was de- 
signed by the late Alfred George Stevens, sculptor, who 
died working upon it three years ago. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A new order prohibits British naval officers 
from writing letters to newspapers. 


—A Bernepictine monastery will soon be dedi- 
cated on Skidaway Island, near Savannah. 


—Tuere will be a chorus of 500 singers at the 
celebration at Valley Forge, Pa, on the 10th of June. 


—Tue French Government will not allow any 
Workingmen’s Congress to assemble at Paris during the 
period of the Exposition. 


—Tue Parisian Gas Company made $5,805,000 
last year. After handing $1,670,000 over to the city, it 
declared a dividend of 2434 per cent. 


—Dayron, O., aspires to renown by announcing 
that sixteen of the young lady teachers in the city 
schools are to be married duricg the Summer. 


—Ir has been proposed to the Khédive of 
Egypt to convert into paper the cloth of the mummies, 
of which it is calculated 420,000,000 must be deposited 
in the pits of Egypt. 


—Norway has some curious exhibits at Paris. 
She has fish-skins tanned for gloves, eel-skins prepared 
for harness, and whale-skins, sixty feet long, for driv- 
ing-bauds for machinery. 


—Tue ladies of St. Petersburg, prompted and 
headed by the Grand Duchess Michaelovna, bave jormed 
a society for procuring artificial legs and arms for the 
Russian soldiers who have lost limbs in battle. 


—A Battmmore man has been arrested for 
playing ghost by dancing around at night on the tops of 
houses in his night-shirt, his object being to depreciate 
property in his neighborhood so that he could buy it 
cheap. 

— Dvrine the past two months agents of the 
British Government bave purchased upward of 3,000 
horses in the farming districts of the northern part of 
Vermont and New York. The horses are evidently 
selected for cavalry duties. 


—Eicut hundred brewers, representing a 
capital of over $100,000,000, will meet in Baltimore at 
the Brewers’ Congress, on June 4th. As Baltimore has 
forty breweries, the malt masters wil] probably not suffer 
very much for the want of their favorite beverage. 


—Tue American Sunday-school Union cele- 
brated its fifty-fourth anniversary in Philadelphia, May 
2ist. Ten thousand Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed, 1,147 new schools established, and 3,355 
other schools, having 23,066 teachers and 201,000 
scholars visited during the past year. 


—Dvnrine the recent earthquake at Venezuela 
the town of Cua was completely destroyed by the heavy 
shocks, and all the surrounding plantations and seule- 
ments shared the same fate. Before and during the 
convulsion the heat over the districts visited became 
intense, and rivers became so hot that the fish leaped 
out of the water. 


—Rvesta has under way or finished one hundred 
steel torpedo boats, These boats are seventy-five feet 
long, ten feet in breadth, with a draft of five feet. They 
are to be provided with engines capable of making 
twenty five miles per hour. There are to be three tor- 
pedo poles of hollow steel for each boat. The torpedo 
will consist of steel or copper cases, containing forty or 
fifty pounds of dynamite, sufficient, it is claimed, to sink 
any ironclad ship now afloat. 


—Cuicaco elevators, as per official returns of 
May 21st, contained 587,664 bushels of wheat, 812,678 
bushels of corn, 141,542 bushels of oats, 35,474 bushels 
of rye, and 314,191 bushels of barley, making a grand 
total of 1,891,549 bushels, against 1,530,432 bushels 
one week previous, and 6,212,229 bushels at this period 
@ year ago. Milwaukee warehouses were stored with 
566,459 bushels of wheat, 31,515 bushels of corn, 67,256 
bushels of oats, 18,910 bushels of rye, and 366,933 
bushels of barley. 


— An extraordinary scene recently occurred in a 
Methodist chapel in Hanley, England. An old man of 
seventy, with several grown-up children and grand- 
children, had arranged to be married to a girl of 
eighteen, but when the party arrived at the chuch they 
were attacked by a large mob and their clothing badly 
torn. Ten policemen in vain attempted to preserve 
order, aud the mob rushed into the chapel, accompany- 
ing the ceremony with continuous hootings and un- 
seemly noises. The married pair finally escaped by 
different doors, and eight constables conducted them 
home. 


—Whuiresait has awakened on Manhattan 
Beach, and finds itself famous. No longer shall the 
sons of the Stars and Stripes remain in blissful ignorance 
as to the delicate aud special taste of that tiny little fish 
which their cousins devour by the million at that good 
old English hotel, The Sbip, at Greenwich, whither 
even Victoria’s exhausted Cabinet Ministers repair to 
wind up the session by a whitebait banquet. No— 
whitebait is now what Artemus Ward calls a “ fixed 
fact,’ and those who enjoyed the hospitalities on the 
occasion of the opening of Manhattan Beach, on the 15th 
inst., will, like unto Oliver Twist, immediately set up a 
cry of “more.’”’ A party of journalists was taken from 
Pier No. 8 in the morning, and landed on the Long 
Island shore after a brief sail up the East River. A 
special train on the new track of the Manhattan Beach 
Railroad was then boarded, and in twenty minutes more 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel was reached, where a goodly 
welcome awaited the invited representatives of joarnal- 
ism. The banquet was a splendid success, the piece 
de résistance being the whitebait. This dainty little 
fish is about the size of a small minnow, and comes up 
to table crisp and shriveled-looking. It is eaten, body 
and bones, with brown bread. A squeeze of lemon is 
considered the correct thing, while to those who have 
hard mouths a dash of cayenne will correct the tone to 
a nicety. The whitebait was served, in this its first 
appearance amongst us, by the courtesy of Mr. E. G 
Blachford, of Fulton Market. The banquet was most 
enjoyable, and the guests enthusiastic in praise of 
‘everything all round,” including the new departure ju 
fish. The company now offers two routes to the Island, 
one by way of Bay Ridge, the other via Hunter's Point, 
and it will soou have a third. Many improvements 
bave been made in and about tbe hotel, one of the best 
of which is a fine coliection of evergreens in the plaza 
between the hotel and the surf. The Manhatten Beach 
Hotel is now open for the season, and thé Manbattan 
Beach Railroad trains are running. 
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THE REVIEW OF THE REGIMENT ON THE COMMON AFTER THE PARADE. 
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LOST LOVE. 


\HE heart of the simplest woman 

1 Is a mystery uvrevealed, 

And the love that seems most transparent 
Is most hopelessly concealed. 


We care not for love while we have it, 
We know not of love till "tis lost; 
We scatter its treasures broad-handed, 

Nor reckon the ultimate cost. 


Lo! a band comes forth from the shadows— 
A touch that I knew of old-— 

That could crown the gloomiest fancies 
With an aureole of gold, 


And I think how that hand, so loving, 
That craved but to lie in mine, 

Oft met an impatient gesture, 
Or found no responsive sign. 


And from yonder painted canvas 
I catch the old, wistful look, 
So timidly, mutely jealous 
Of the love that 1 gave my book 


And I only too well remember 
How I chafed at the dumb reproach, 
And swore that no thought of woman 
Should on my pursuits encroach. 


Was I blind, or mad, or but heartless? 
The face and the hand are gone, 
The light of my life bas vanished, 
I am utterly alone, 


The brain that her glances kindled 
Is blighted and dead and chilled, 
And the gorgeous dreams of the future 
Can never more be fulfilled. 


I loved as a man who is selfish; 
She loved in a woman's way; 

And man's love compared with woman's 
Is as darkness unto day. 


As a spendthrift scatters his birthright, 
I wasted the dower she gave, 

And, too late, I find my ambition 
Has followed her into the grave. 








ROY’S WIFE. 


BY 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER X.—MRS. MOPUS. 


¢¢ Wie is Mrs. Mopus?” But there came | 

no answer to his question, for already | 

the rubbers had been lost and won; | 
the carriages were announced. A table was set | 
out with brandy, seltzer, ice, lemons and cold | 
water, the modern substitute for stirrup-cups of 
former days; and Lord Fitzowen’s hostess was | 
too much engrossed with the ceremonies of leave- 
taking to spare him any further attention. Nev- 
ertheless, when it came to his turn to wish her 
good-night, she gave him her hand with such 
marked cordiality as to excite the observation 
even of Mr. Roy. 

“‘ How do you like our friend Fitz, Nelly ?” 
asked her husband, yawning his way up-stairs. 
“You had every opportunity to-night of forming 
an opinion.” 

= think him very nice,’’ answered Nelly, with 
a bright smile. 

‘* Most women do,” he replied, dryly, and shut 
his door. 

Almost at the same moment, in the obscurity 
of a closed landau, Miss Bruce asked Lord Fitz- 
owen the same question about Mrs. Roy. Fitz 
did not respond quite so frankly. 

“Wants knowing, I should say,” was his ver- 
dict. ‘* Very quiet, very reserved. A character 
like my own, I think. Born to blush unseen, 
and bloom brightest in the shade.” 

“You ought to blush unseen in that corner,” 
laughed Hester, “for being such a humbug! If 
you're both so shy and reserved, Lord Fitz, per- 
haps you will tell me what you found to talk about 
for a good hour in the conservatory f” 

But Lord Fitz made no answer. He was still 
ruminating on the last question he asked his 
hostess, “* Who is Mrs. Mopus ?” 

Mrs. Mopus was neither more nor less than the 
housekeeper at Royston Grange, and in that ca- 
pacity regarded John Roy’s new wife with no 
small amount of jealousy and ill-will. So long 
as her master remained a bachelor, visiting his 
home, at long intervals, to bring with him a 
houseful of bachelors like himself, with their 
valets, she found the situation exceedingly to her 
taste. In his absence, she was an independent 
sovereign; when he came back, a lady patroness, 
presiding over an agreeable little circle of gentle- 
men’s gentlemen, with whom her word was law, 
particu wf at supper-time. 

She had great er pe for peculation, of 
which she availed herself moderately, but with 
scrupulous regularity; could engage or discharge 
housemaids, laundry-maids and kitchen-maids at 
will ; won a series of triumplis over the successive 
cooks who came and went like the slides of a 
magic lantern; and after a protracted contest 
with the Scotch gardener, found herself unques- 
tioned mistress of Royston Grange. 

She was a widow, with one good-for-nothing 
son, alive or dead in Australia, of whom she pos- 
sessed no other mewento than an ill-looking pho- 
tograph. Energetic, resolute and persevering, had 
she been ten years younger, she would surely have 
tried to marry Mr. Roy; but the looking - glass 
told her such a scheme was hopeless, and she gave 
it up almost as soon as it crossed her mind. 

When she learned he was going to take a wife, 
she respectfully tendered her resignation, knowing 
well it would not be accepted. John Roy (so like 
a man!) hating all trouble of a domestic nature, 
begged her, of course, to remain, and for a time 
she speculated on the chance of his bride being a 
young, inexperienced woman, whom, with her 


Pees, and audacity, she might turn round her 
finger like the rest of the household. It wasa 


serious blow to discover that the new Mrs. Roy 
seemed as practiced an adept in the science of 


housekeeping as herself, knowing the due con- 
sumption of butcher’s meat to a pound, of coals 
and sugar to a lump, that she would no more sub- 


and was resolved, in accordance with one of the 
first instincts of womanhood, to be mistress in her 
own house. 





| 


self so ignobly defeated, less by Nelly’s quiet dig- 
| nity of manner than by her intimate knowledge 
| of the subject in question (a supply of sand-paper 
and soap for the housemaid’s closet), that she 
determined in future to avoid coming to conclu- 
sions with her new mistress, preferring rather to 
watch and wait till opportunity offered, and then 
| do her the worst turn that lay in her power. 
| She had no little knowledge of the world and 
its ways. John Roy, who took her from a 
recommendation, and not a character, was quite 
satisfied with her own account of how the inter- 
| vening time—some seven or eight years—had been 
spent since she left her last situation. She pro- 
| fessed to have been in business as a fancy sta- 
tioner, and to have failed—of course through the 
rascality of an agent; but the valet of one of 
Mr. Roy’s shooting friends could have told him a 
different story. She had been keeping a small 
public-house of no good repute near Croydon, 
which this worthy frequented when attending 
certain suburban steeplechases, where he was in 
the habit of wagering freely with his late master’s 
money. He prided himself, however, on being 
no less a man of honor than a man of the world, 
and gave her to understand, doubtless for some 
practical equivalent, that he had no intention of 
showing her up. Still, she felt that her position 
was insecure, her tenure uncertain, more so than 
ever since the arrival of Mrs. Roy; and she cher- 
ished for her new mistress that good-will which 
animates the bosom of one woman for another 
who has thwarted, supplanted and found her out. 
After their supper in “the room,” as it was 
called—an elaborate meal, of which every upper 
servant felt bound in honor to promote the hilarity 
and comfort— Mrs. Mopus had contracted the habit 
of walking out of doors for half an hour or so in 
all weathers and under all circumstances, protest- 
ing that she could not get to sleep without this 
taste of fresh air after the labors of the day. Her 
real reasons were, perhaps, not entirely sanitary. 
It might be convenient thus to withdraw for a 
stated portion of time daily from the observation 














mit to stealthy pilfering than to open robbery, 


of the household, and no questions asked! When 


| first she established the practice she was narrowly 
| watched, no doubt, by her fellow servants; but in 


the course of a few months, when nothing came of 
these nightly wanderings, they ceased to regard 
them, and Mrs. Mopus found herself free to steal 
about the gardens and shrubberies wherever sbe 
pleased, unnoticed in the dark. 

It was thus she held private interviews with the 
butcher, to accommodate certain serious differences 
concerning the heavy overcharges on which he 
tried to put her off with a eslee ten per cent., 
and it was thus, too, that she clandestinely met a 
neighboring farmer, sixty years of age and given 
to inebriety, who made honorable proposals of 
marriage, broken off prematurely by his being sold- 
up on quarter-day. 

When there was company at Royston Grange, 
it was her habit in these nightly pe to peer 
through its panes into the conservatory. It amused 
her to watch the young men who adjourned there 
for coffee und tobacco, moving about among the 
flowers, like tropical birds, in their gorgeous 
smoking costumes. She was edified, too, by the 
freedom of their conversation, picking up vccasional 
scraps of scandal concerning great people in Lon- 
don, or country neighbors nearer home, of which 
she would otherwise have remained ignorant. 
Collating their version of such affairs with that of 
their valets, she formed her own conclusions, and 
revolved them in her mind for future use. It was 
one of her maxims that the knowledge of a fellow- 
creature’s secret for evil was as good as a bank- 
note. The time was sure to come when either he 
would pay to keep it quiet, or somebody else to 
find it out. 

But her observations had hitherto been confined 
to the male sex. It seemed a great piece of luck 
to detect, on this night of the dinner party, a lady 
sitting alone with a gentleman in the conservatory ; 
a greater to discover that lady was Mrs. Roy. 
Their conversation, indeed, might have been pub- 
lished in the first columns of the Zimes ; but there 
is no dialogue so innocent that it will not bear 
misconstruction, and the listening housekeeper 
overheard enough to lay the foundation of such a 
plot as she hoped would undermine the life’s 
my of her mistress, estrange her from her 
husband, and drive her at last ignominiously from 
her home. If she had any scruples of pity, the 
were blown into the air by Nelly’s last remar 
while she entered the drawing-room: ‘Not a 
pretty face by any means. Oh! then I shouldn't 
wonder if it was Mrs. Mopus !”” 

‘And Mrs. Mopus will be even with you yet, 
before she’s done !” muttered the housekeeper, as 
she crept back through the laurels, shaking with 
ag yes passion. ‘What are you, my fine 
la j; 1 should like to know, for all your stylish 
looks and your black hair? Why, you're no bet- 
ter born than myself, and no better brought up! 
If you'd been a real lady, a lady of quality, you'd 
have kept your own place in the drawing-room, 
like a lady, and not come poking your nose into 
the linen-closets and the store-room with me. 
Lady, indeed! If that young gentleman, and he 
is a gentleman, and a lord into the bargain, knew 
what I do, he wouldn’t be so keen to follow you 
up and down like a dog at your heels. And Mr. 
Roy, too; 1’d like to hear what he would say to 
such goings-on. He shall know them, too, that 
he shall, before he’s twenty-four hours older. I’ve 
been a faithful servant to him and his for many a 
long year, and 1’m not going to see him put upon 
now. Not a pretty face, and you wouldn't wonder 
if it was Mrs. Mopus! Yes, it is Mrs. Mopus, 
and that you shall find out, my find madam, to 
your cost !” 

She was so angry that she went straight to her 
bedroom, and sat by the light of a single tallow 
candle, cogitating her plans, far into the night. 

Mrs. Roy, meanwhile, unconscious of coming 
evil, congratulated herself on the success of her 
dinner ty, and her own observance of those 
formalities she had so dreaded for more than a 


Mrs. Mopus did not yield without a struggle, | 
| but in the very first trial of strength found her- 
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she 
asked next morning at breakfast, peeping triumph- 
antly round the tea-urn at her husband. 

‘“ Not many,” he answered. 
move after dinner to the rector’s wife instead of 
Mrs. Granton, and you didn’t half take 
of that tiresome old Lady Meadowbank.” 
| Nelly’s face fell. 

‘** I’m so sorry, dear,” said she. * It’s nice of you 
to want to be kind to her, poor woman, for she’s a 
widow.” 
“Oh! it’s not for that,” he answered, sharply, 
| You never seem to understand things, Nelly. 
|} She owns the best covert in the country.” 


! “JT never made a single mistake, did I ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 





tongue. 
A few such conjugal amenities, a few lectures 


tears, the 
of them, and Nelly began to lose confidence in her- 
self, to dread the very tingle of the door-bell that 
announced visitors, and to make more conventional 
mistakes than ever in sheer nervousness and anxiety 
lest she should do wrong. 

If, as has been said, the great secret of oratory 
is to entertain a thorough contempt for one’s audi- 
ence, so the art of shining in society cannot be 
successfully cultivated under feelings of diffidence 
and mistrust of one’s own position or one’s own 
powers. 

Mrs. Roy would glance anxiously at her hus- 
band before she spoke, say the wrong thing when 
she did speak, or stop short in the middle of a 
sentence, as if conscious of her blunders, and, 
waiting his instructions to go on, then he would 
shoot angry glances at her, which made matters 
worse; and once, after a certain luncheon to which 
some neighbors arrived unexpectedly, he reproached 
her for her awkwardness, her timidity, above all 
her silence, and told her—positively told her— 
‘he couldn't bear to see her sitting at the top of 
his table mum like a fool !” 

The last feather fairly broke the back of her 
self-respect. She began to long for sympathy, for 
help, instruction and advice. 1f Lord Fitzowen 
would only come, she thought, he might tell her 
what to do; he was so kind, so considerate, so 
ready to share with her his experience and know- 
ledge of the world. That very afternoon Lord 
Fitzowen did come. She saw him ride past the 
windows while she was sitting disconsolately at tea, 
and ran to the glass before he was announced to 
smooth her hair, and make sure her eyes did not 
look as if she had been crying. 

John Roy, marking trees for thinning, met his 
visitor in the park. 

**1’d come back with you,” said he, wiping his 
bill-hook on the hedger’s gloves he wore, “ only 
l’ve got so wet among all this underwood. But 
go up to the house; you'll find Nelly at home. 
She'll be glad to see you; she’s rather in the 
dumps; it will do her good,”’ 

And he returned to that most engrossing of all 
occupations, chopping in one’s own ——-, 
while Lord Fitzowen cantered over the grass to 
pay his visitof ceremony to Mrs. Roy. 





CHAPTER XI.— A WALKING DICTIONARY. 


DE received him with a bright smile, that faded 
to a look of womanly concern when he gave her 
his left hand. 

“Why, you've got your arm in a sling,” said 
she. ‘ What is it? Nothing serious, I hope. 
You've had a tumble from your horse.” 

John Roy would have told her she used the 
wrong expression. A good rider falls with his 
horse, a bad one tumbles off. Fitzowen answered 
carelessly : 

“« 1t serves me right for hunting before the frost 
was quite gone. I’ve put my shoulder out. It’s 
nothing to signify, and luckily I did not hurt your 
friend the chestnut.” 

‘If you had not hurt yourself it would be more 
to the purpose, Did you ride him here ?” 

“ How could I, Mrs. Roy ? He was out hunt- 
ing yesterday. No. I came over on one of Miss 
Bruce’s ponies.” 

She jumped to conclusions like a pg woman. 
Of course! she ought to have seen it long ago. 
How stupid she had been! Mr. Roy was quite 
right when he said she was not fit to tind her way 
about in general society. Miss Bruce and this 
young nobleman were lovers, and in all probability 
engaged. She might confide in Lord Fitzowen 
now without the slightest reserve or afterthought. 
It was fortunate—providential ; and yet she could 
not help reflecting that Hester had seemed unlike 
the sort of person he had described as his ideal 
of a wile. 

“TI see,” she observed, after a pause, 
course you would.” 

“What do you see?” he asked ; “ and of course 
1 would what ?” 

“Of course, you will have some tea. Shail I 
make it for you? Not so well as Miss Bruce, but 
the best I can.” 

“1 didn’t come here to talk about Miss Bruce,” 
said he, subsiding into a low chair while she 
handed him the tea. “Iam more interested at 
this moment in Mrs. Roy. Has she had many 
visitors? Has she given any more dinner- 
parties ? And what has become of the ghost ?” 

“ The ghost ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you remember the ghost I saw 
looking into the conservatory?” 

** Do you believe in ghosts ?”* 

* Implicitly.”’ 

‘* And in spirit-rapping f” 

“T think 80, though they never come to rap at 
my door. I believe in everything, Mrs. Roy. 
That is to say, I believe in one thing as much as 
another.” 

She looked grave. 

“I don’t like to hear you speak so, and you 
don’t mean it, I know. Lord Fitzowen, do you 
remember what I told you the other night about 
the ways of society? I cannot understand them. 
Have people no likings, no affections, no feelings, 
above all, no standard of right andwrong? Or do 
they simply make a point of never saying what 
they mean ? You have lived in the great world ; 
ow belong to it yourself. Verhaps you will ex- 

ain.” 


“ Of 





“I will if I can,” he answered. “ You know I 


promised to be your dictionary.” 








“You made the | 


notice | 


Mrs. Roy looked rather sad, and held her | 


on the prema from Mr. Roy, followed by silent | 
itterer that she was heartily ashamed | 





“Tt was kind of you, if you meant it. I have 
| thought so very often. I do indeed require a dic- 
| tionary more than most people.” 

“Then, being yours, | shall at once turn over a 
new leaf.” 

“ Most men in your position ought to do that,” 
| she answered, still thinking of Miss Bruce. ‘* But 
| will you be serious for a moment, if I ask you a 
| question P” 

_“ To please you,I will. For no other considera- 

tion on earth.” 

“Then tell me why it is that only poor people 
and servants are ever in earnest about anything. 
Mr. Roy is as bad as the others. You are all 
alike, and it seems to me you don’t speak English. 
If it pours with rain, you call it ‘ moistish ’; if the 
sun shines, you admit ‘it’s not half a bad day.’ 
When young Mr. Slowman’s horse ran away, and 
I said it was a great mercy he wasn’t killed, Mrs. 
Granton added, ‘ and a great pity, too,’ and all the 
company laughed. The Browns have lost every 
shilling they possessed, but Mr. Roy only thinks 
‘it’s rather a bore for Brown!’ Even when that 
horrid woman left her husband the other day, and 
it got into all the newspapers, nobody seemed to 
consider the wickedness, but everybody exclaimed, 
* How could she be such a fool? Are you really 
without heart and principles, or do you think it 
good manners to appear so f” 

“ There is affectation in every class, Mrs. Roy,”’ 
answered Fitz, plunging boldly into the question, 
as knowing he must soon be out of his depth ; 
“and all affectation is vulgarity more or less. In 
our horror of one extreme, we fall into the other ; 
and for fear we should seem dramatic, we cease to 
be real. So we are vulgar, too, in our way. And 
yet, what would you have? It would never do for 
us to go about proclaiming our likes and dislikes — 
our hopes, feelings and opinions, We should be 
ridiculous, worse than that —tiresome. So we agree 
to play with counters instead of money, and it 
comes to the same thing when you are used to the 
game. Why, if I were to tell you what I am 
really thinking at this moment, how do I know you 
wouldn’t ring the bell and have me turned out of 
the house ?” 

She drew herself up, and looked quite capable 
of acting precisely as he described ; but before her 
pride could take offense, he rattled on into smooth 
water again. 

“1 don’t care—I1’ll risk it with you, and run my 
chance. I was thinking what a flat my friend 
Roy is to be working like a slave up to his middle 
in dripping underwood when he might be sitting 
warm and dry by this comfortable fire in the best 
of company, over an excellent cup of tea. You 
haven’t rung the bell yet,so I would go on, only I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“You have said quite enough,” she answered, 
laughing, ‘* when you presume to call Mr. Roy ‘a 
flat.’ But he never takes tea now, as he used; 
and gentlemen seem to find a charm that is per- 
fectly unaccountable in chopping their own 
trees.”’ 

“T am so glad I never had any trees. Not that 
it matters, for 1 suppose I should have cut them 
all down. But you are making me forget every- 
thing it is my duty to remember. Now, what do 
you think brought me here this afternoon ?”’ 

Nobody so good-looking as Nelly could be less 
of a coquette. Still, it was not in a woman’s nature 
to suppress the obvious rejoinder : 

«7 suppose it was in order to pay me a visit.” 

‘Nota bit. You like people to be rude and 
sincere, so now I will tell you the truth. I made it 
an excuse to pay you a visit, that I freely admit ; 
but I came charged with a message from Miss 
Bruce. The hounds meet to-morrow three miles 
from this house. She is not going to ride, and 
would call for you in the carriage if you choose to 
come. It’s a favorite place, and I think I can 
promise you will be amused.” 

Nelly’s gray eyes sparkled. “TI should like it of 
all things,” she answered. “Do you know, I 
have never seen a hunt in my life! Oniy 1’m 
afraid it’s cruel,’’ she added, as an after-thought. 

“You must not say ‘seeing a hunt.’ Your 
dictionary tells you to call it ‘ going out hunting’; 
and as for being cruel, it’s—it’s—in fact, it’s quite 
the reverse. ‘hen 1 may tell Miss Bruce you will 
drive with her ?”’ 

“T must ask Mr. Roy. 
if he has no objection.’’ 

“What objection could he have? I suppose he’s 
not afraid to trust you with Miss Bruce ?”’ 

“Tf you are not, I don’t see why he should be,” 
said Nelly, still harping on her own erroneous 
conclusion. 

He looked mystified, but proceeded to the practi- 
cal details of their expedition. 

“Then she will be at your door at half-past ten. 
Don’t ask her to get out, because she will be 
wrapped up for all day; and if you take my 
advice, you will put on your warmest clothes, too. 
It’s sure to be cold crossing the Downs. You must 
go by the old Roman road. I dare say you don’t 
know the shortest way out of your own woods. 
Where’s the ordnance map? I can show you in 
tive seconds.” 

Now, the ordnance map, notwithstanding that 
it was referred to three or four times every day, 
hung for greater convenience in the most remote 
corner of the library ; so Mrs. Roy and her visitor 
adjourned there forthwith; the latter, as hostess, 
piloted him across the darkening hall, professing 
grave apprehensions lest they should meet the 
ghost. 

It was already dark. John Roy, in his wet 
clothes, made ‘the best_of his way home, following 
a narrow path, through some thick-growing ever- 
greens that led direct to the house. Here he came 
into collision with an advancing form, shadowy and 
indistinct enough, but far too substantial in its 
proportions for a disembodied spirit of any kind. 

On one side a scream was suppressed, on the 
other an oath was not; but Mrs. Mopus, perhaps 
because she expected him, recognized her master 
before the familiar voice broke out with : 

“Who the deuce are you? And what are you 
doing bere?” 

“ it is only me, sir,” she answered, softly ; “I 
paeeee would be coming home this way, and 
I slipped out to meet you, Mr. Roy, that's the 


I will, most certainly, 





truth, It’s right that somebody should be careful 
of your health, you that never thinks of yourself. 
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I said you'd be as wet as a sop, and so you are; | himself, over and over again, though not without | 
a certain bitter self-contempt, “ What could Mrs. | 
| quite with the teeling of escaped prisoners; and, 


but you wouldn't go and change, not if it was 
ever so, unless I begged and prayed of you, as I 
always used. 
for many years, and I’}I do it still; whether others 
does or doesn’t, it won’t alter me.”’ 


I've done my duty by you, Mr. Roy, | 


| 
| 


| 


‘‘T believe you have a regard for me, Mopus,” 


he answered, kindly. ‘ But you are always over- 
anxious, and make a fuss about nothing.” 

‘Old servants will, sir,” she replied. “ We 
know when we've got a good master, Mr. Roy. 
I've laid down dry things to air at your dress- 
ing-room fire, sir. ‘That valet of yours is no more 
use than a post. No doubt Mrs. Roy would have 
seen to it herself, but she’s engaged in the draw- 
ing-room with a visitor.” 

“ls he not gone yet?’ escaped from Jobn 
Roy’s lips, with an involuntary expression of sur- 
prise. 

‘© T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ answered the house- 
keeper. “It’s no business of mine, sir, to watch 
the gentlemen as comes to visit your lady. I 
keep to my place, 1 hope, Mr. Roy, though, of 
course, my thoughts are my own.” 

“Thoughts! What do you mean by your 
thoughts ?”’ 

“Well, sir, you mustn’t pay much attention to 
what I say; I'm a little upset this afternoon with 
one thing and another, and I can’t forget you've 
been a kind master to me for many a long day. 
Get into the house, sir, as quick as you can, and 
change from head to foot.” 

Now, the shortest way into the house was by 
the drawing-room windows, of which the shutters 
had not yet been closed for the night; and past 
these windows Mrs. Mopus thought well to follow 
in her master’s wake, though her own domi- 
nions lay in another wing. Suddenly she came 
alongside, and addressed him in a_ troubled 
whisper : 

“| ask your pardon, sir,” saidshe, “ I've deceived 
you, sir, regarding the gentleman who came to 
visit Mrs. Roy. He must be gone long ago. See, 
there’s nobody lett in the drawing-room, and the 
fire is nearly out.” 

* All right, Mopus,’’ he answered, shutting the 
house door; but he muttered to himself as he 
tramped up-stairs, ‘That woman must be going 
out of her senses. What can it signify to me 
whether there’s anybody in the drawing-room or 
not ?”’ 

Nevertheless, during the process of undressing, 
her words and manners recurred to him more than 
once, always with increasing uneasiness and a 
vague feeling of suspicion. 

Did she mean anything? If she meant any- 
thing, why couldn’t she speak out? Was there 
anything to mean—anything wrong going on in 
the household that be ought to know? She 
seemed to imply as much. No doubt it would 
come out in good time—to-morrow or next day. 
He need not worry himself. Nelly would see to 
it and put everything right. Then he started in 
his slippers, and rushed to the window. The 
clatter of hoofs could be distinctly heard from 
the stable-yard, and Fitzowen’s good-humored voice 
conversing with the helper who led his pony 
out. 

For one moment the room seemed to turn 
round ; the next, he muttered, ‘It’s impossible!’ 
and resumed his dressing calmly and methodically 
as before. But the ‘it’ was not so easily shaken 
off, and, after attending him through the suc- 
cessive stages of his toilet, accompanied him down- 
stairs to assist at a ¢éte-d-té/e dinner with his 
wife. 

Nelly was brilliant, and seemed in better spirits 
than usual. She looked forward with pleasure to 
her expedition on the morrow, and felt gratified 
by Lord Fitzowen’s kindness in coming to suggest 
it to-day. John Roy, on the other hand, ate 
little and spoke less; but, contrary to his usual 
habits, which were, indeed, strictly temperate, 
drank two or three glasses of wine in quick suc- 
cession. 

It is one of the drawbacks to matrimony that 
two people are seldom precisely in the same humor 
at the same time. Should the husband be helped 
twice to mutton, the wife is pretty sure to send 
her plate away untouched. If he is inclined to 
talk, she probably bas a headache, and the lady 
is prone to broach subjects involving personal 
discussion when the gentleman wants to go to 
sleep. 

While the servants were in the room, Nelly did 
her best, but it is hard to keep the shuttlecock of 
conversation going with only one battledore, and, 
as she originated topic after topic, they fell suc- 
cessively to the ground, At last, when dessert 
was placed on the table, and the door shut for the 
last time, she made a great effort, and asked her 
husband, point-blank, “* What was the matter ?”’ 

“Wher” 

It was a discouraging reply, and she continued, 
timidly : 

“You seem out of spirits, dear, and you scarcely 
atea morsel. Either you didn’t like your dinner, 
or else you're not well.” 

‘“‘The dinner was no worse than usual,” he an- 
swered, ungraciously ; “ and 1 don’t see why you 
should say I’m not well, because I can’t jabber 
about nothing, with three servants in the room. 
A man needn't ask his wife to excuse him, I sup- 
pose, whenever he feels tired ¢”” . 

‘*Or cross,’ she replied, hastily, for his tone 
cut her to the quick. 

“Or bored,” was the unkind rejoinder. “I 
think that’s nearer the mark !” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and after five minutes 
of painful silence she left the room. 

But in less than half an hour her sweet and 
generous temper reasserted itself. When tea 
came she gave him his cup with as bright a smile 
as usual, drew his armchair to the fire, and 
handed him the newspaper as if no cloud had 
ever come between them ; she even bent her beau- 
tiful head over him to whisper softly that she 
‘had spoken in haste, and begged his pardon, be- 
cause she was in the wrong.” 

John Roy’s heart smote him, and for a moment 
he esteemed her as ‘excellent a wench’’ as ever 
Othello thought Desdemona ; but again there came 
between them the vague and unacknowledged 
shadow cast by the inexplicable bearing of his 
housekeeper, and he could not refrain from asking 





Mopus mean ?” 
I (To be continued.) 


SCENES IN SUN-LANDS. 


By Mrs. Frank LEs Lier. 


NASSAU.— THE QUEEN’s STAIRCASE — THE 
FoRTS — UNDERGROUND PASSAGES — THE 
BANYAN AND SILK-COTTON-TREES. 


~' TARTING one day for a walk, we turned up the 
i) street where stands the bishop’s residence, with 
its extensive and wellstocked gardens, and the 
handsome house of the Attorney-General ; beyond 
these the street suddenly narrows to a deep, wild 
glen, cut down at least a hundred feet in a quarry 
of limestone, and overgrown and embroidered with 
the loveliest growth of wild vines and flowering 
shrubs climbing up the smooth walls and nodding 
from the lofty cornice. 

At the farther end of the glen the quarrymen 
have cut out a flight of sixty-seven steps in the living 
rock reaching to the level above; th's is calied the 
Queen’s Staircase, and is one of the most popular 
resorts in the town, both for the tourists and those 
happy pairs of people who haunt such spots by 
moonlight and at 8 inset’s witching hour. 

Ascending the staircase with some little labor, 
we found ourselves upon a picturesque moor, cov- 
ered with vegetation of the wealthy tropical nature 
abounding l.ere, and, pursuing a pretty litile foot- 
path, came presently to a gray old fort seated in 
lonely majesty upon the height. It is called Fort 
Fincastle, and is somew! at 1:emarkable in shape, 
the eastern end being ‘ashioned into an acute angle 
and the sides swelling out in two bastions, which 
altogether give a quaint resemblance to the boxes 
and paddle-houses of a side-wheel steamer. 

We entered and found the garrison, consisting of 
one man, ready to receive us. He must lead a 
lonely and silent li‘e, his only duty to watch for 
sails entering the harbor, and signal the approach 
of anything more important than a coasting vessel. 
A mass of flags lay in picturesque confusion at the 
foot of the signal-staff, and some cannon of respect- 
able and peacetul appearance peeped out through 
the walls in company with the signal man who, 
telescope in hand, looked over them in a vacant 
and te le Pa fashion. 

At the other extremity of the town lies another 
signal-station and stronghold, called F ort Charlotte, 
and hither we drove, on a lovely breezy afternoon, 
along the seashore road leading out of the town 
for several miles both east and west, and forming 
the popular drive for the aristocrats of Nassau, 
who resort thither every pleasant afternoon in 
equipages of various styles, but always with a 
negro driver—sometimes holding the reins, some- 
times seated solemnly behind. 

The road is bordered along the seaside with 
monster cacti growing in dense thickets and solid 
masses, and occasionally twining serpent - like 
around some unfortunate tree and thrusting a ven- 
emous head from between its topmost branches. 
Besides these we noticed large growth of the sea- 


“grape, a small tree, whose fruit resembles both the 


vrange and lemon in appearance, and neither in 
taste. But the other and landward side of the road 
is bordered with groves of the cocoa-palm, the very 
queen of tropical foliage, the great fruit clinging 
like a necklace around the stem just beneath the 
graceful, waving head, with its crown of sweeping 
leaves. 

From the hedge between the road and these 
lantations rise out of a thick mat of great fleshy 
eaves like cactus, the gigantic stalks of the ma- 
villa hemp, introduced here some years since, but 
not found sufficiently profitable to warrant its culti- 
vation. 

A mile or more of this charming road brought 
us to a picturesque water-battery, built of stone 
and including a monument to the officers of a man- 
ol-war wrecked in these waters. Opposite this bat- 
tery, upon a gentle eminence, stands Fort Char- 
Jotte, with the picturesque ruined barracks, once 
inhabited by its garrison. 

The garrison, like that of Fincastle, is now re- 
duced to one man, who received us with the unfail- 
ing negro courtesy, and showed us the guard-room, 
where, over a little charcoal fire, stood the tripod 
with its iron sheet on which he bakes his matutinal 
banquet, his own chair, rickety table and the in- 
clined platform where the off-guard formerly slept, 
with a steeper inclination for a pillow. 

The poor fellow devotes the waste affections of 
his heart to poultry, and a group of melancholy 
fowls clustered upon and around a stack of cannon- 
balls in so fond a fashion, that one fancied that 
such martial birds as these may produce such iron 
eggs as those. 

This man, like the other, clings habitually to a 
telescope, and gazes vaguely out to sea, hour after 
hour, waiting, perhaps, to see old Black-Beard 
come sailing home to scatter and destroy his Eng- 
lish conquerors, The signal-staft and the tlags were 
like those of Fort Fincastle, but the specialty of 
Fort Charlotte is the catacombs above which it 
stands. 

The whole hill of soft limestone is quarried into 
subterraneous steps, galleries, chambers and long, 
involved passages, leading no one knows whither 
or for what. ‘ithe legend runs that one passage 
extends from the fort to the old Government House, 
now used as a hospital, but if so, it is walled up 
and lost. 

Our signal man led us to the top of a spiral 
staircase cut in the solid rock, and offered to take 
us down, plainly intimating that he did not expect 
us to accept the invitation. Our artist, however, 
did so at once, and the two presently disappeared 
in the treacherous cavern, the guide holding a 
lighted candle inside his hat. So soon as they were 
gone the spirit of Eve seized upon us, her true 
daughters, and we plunged after, groping our way 
down the dizzy staircase, and quite surprised to 
find, after what seemed an endiess descent into 
the bowels of the earth, that the staircase com- 
prises only thirty-eight steps of about nine inches 
rise. At the foot waited the guide, his flickering 
candle lighting nothing but his own teeth and eye- 
balls, while his welcome human voice inquired: 
** Done got down, misses ?” 

Beyond the steps lies an inclined passage leading 
to an oblong chamber, its narrow shot-hole win- 
dows looking out upon the breezy hillside and the 
oceun beyond, for this chamber is in the outer 
wall, and probably intended asa point of refuge 
or escape in extremity. It iy called the Gover- 
nor’s Room, although nobedy knows any reason 
tor this distinction. 

Coming back to the surface of the earth, we de- 
scended another flight of steps, and were led through 
what seemed endless labyrinths of low passages 
divided by archways and pillars, and branching off 
in every direction. ‘Periecily lost and bewildered, 
we were suddenly delighted by a glimpse ot day- 
light and a breath of fresh air, and found that our 


| brance, we passed around the fort to the spot 
| where our driver and his horse slumbered patiently 





guide had opened a little dour giving upon a remote | 
corner o! the outer walls, and we stepped outside 


after assuring our attentive cicerone of our remem- 


together. 

Returning into town we drove through it and out 
upon the western road—also a continuation ot 
Bay Street, and also the fashionable drive for Nas- 
sau of an afternoon. Winding along the seashore 
through*picturesque suburbs, groves of palms, and 
past pleasant gardens, the road terminates at Fort 
Montague—a small and decayed work, tenanted 
chiefly by an old woman who furnisies hot coffee 
to the bathers who resort hither daily to enjoy the 
surf and stroll in the mild and balmy waters and 
upon the wonderfully beautiful white, sandy beach. 

A row of bathing-houses below the fort are not 
perhaps quitt artistic in effect, but very comfort- 
able in point of fact. Around Fort Montague lies a 
wild waste of moor and jungle, and it is considered 
* the thing’ to allow one’s carriage to stand here 
for some little time, while one contemplates the 
view or exchanges the news ot tie day with the 
acquaintances one is sure to meet. 

Our first visit to this place was under the escort 
of Mr. McLain, American Consul at Nassau, and 
his charming wife, with some members of their 
family, and to the attention and courtesy of these 
most congenial and kindly people we must attribute 
a large share of the social pleasure we enjoyed in 
Nassau. 

Coming home, we stopped to admire and examine 
the famous banyan-tree, pictorially familiar to 
everybody, but not so often encountered in real 
life, There are several specimens in Nassau, but 
this is the finest and largest; the great lateral 
branches extend horizontally for about fifty feet on 
every side, and from them straight, downward 
shoots descend and root themselves in the soil, 
forming a perfect grove of tronks, all uniting in 
the one wide flat green crest. Standing within this 
grove and gazing upward, one recognizes with an 
odd sense of unreality, that here is the veritable 
banyan tree of one’s first little geography ot the 
Swiss tamily Robinson, and of many another legend 
of one’s early and credulous youth, and quite looks 
for the tamed zebra, the wonderful monkey and all 
the various other adjuncts of those absorbing tales. 

Returning into town we paused to look at the 
great silk-cotton-tree beside the Public Buildings, 
its roots extending out like buttresses twenty feet 
on every side, forming wooden walls twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, with narrow cell-like chambers 
between, The seeds of this tree are enveloped in 
a flufly down-like substance, which becomes quite 
troublesome in the season by its attachment to 
coats, hats, and hair of passers-by, and the top has 
been severely shortened to repress this nuisance, 

Another remarkable tree new to Northern eyes is 
the Jamba Bean, commonly called Whistling Bean, 
and sometimes Woman’s Tongues—the last title, I 
grieve to say, alluding to the constant clatter and 
clash one hears beneath it, as the dry seed-pods 
covering it strike together in the faintest breeze. 
But one need not say that this name is purely 
masculine, and to our minds the sound was far 
more like surf upon a pebbly sbore than any clatter 
of human tongues. 

The public buildings of Nassau comprise the 
Post Office, whose use is but intermittent ; the Police 
Court, always active; the Custom House, and the 
Halls of Parliament, including the Council Chamber 
where balls and other high festivals are celebrated. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Animal Heat and Microscopical Organisms.—On the 
26th of March, 1878, Professor Pasteur brought to the 
notice of the French Academy of Medicine three hens, 
two living and one dead, The history of these three hens 
deserves to be related, as they may possibly be destined 
to play an important part in the future of pathology. It 
was Pasteur who furnished the proof that the inflamma- 
tion of the spleen was due to infinitesimally small 
organisms, bacteria, which filled the blood of the 
animal. By inoculating with the contaminated blood 
death would be occasioned within two days. But there 
was an exception to the rule. A hen inoculated in this 
manner was ip no way affected, but remained as lively as 
ever. In seeking foran explanation of this extraordinary 
circumstance, Pasteur came to the conclusion that it 
was a question of temperature. The temperature of the 
blood of animals subject to splenitis ranges between 35° 
and 39° C. (95° and 102 © F.); that of the ben is between 
42° and 43° C. (107°.5 and 109°.5 F.). Pasteur in- 
stituted the following experiment. He injected a double 
quantity of blood infected with bacteria into one hen, and 
half the quantity into another, The latter he placed on 
a bath by which the blood was cooled down to 95° Fabhr., 
and the animal died within twenty-nine hours, The first 
hen, with a double dose, experienced no inconvenience 
whatever. A third hen, in its normal condition, was 
treated to the cooling bath, but was in no way injured. 
Thus Pasteur was justified in his conclusion that bacteria 
were destroyed at temperatures above 95° Fabr., and that 
one way to destroy the evil would be to heat the blood of 
the patient above the range at which the microscopic 
animals are known to survive. The suggestion opens up 
a new path of research, and Dumas anvounced to the 
Academy that an anonymous person had proposed a 
prize of 6,000 francs for the best essay on the application 
of Pasteur’s discovery to actual practice. It is possible 
that the efficacy of the Turkish bath and o/ the hot 
springs of various parts of the world may be due to the 
destructive action of heat upon the lower forms of life. 


Death of Julius Robert yon Mayer—Julius Robert von 
Mayer was born in Heilbronn, Germany, November 25th, 
1814, and died in his native city, March 2st, 1878. 
After obta:ning his degree as a physician, he commenced 
professional life as ship’s surgeon on an East India 
vessel, and in the Summer of 1840, while at Java, made 
some observations on the venous blood of some of his 
patients, which subsequently led him to great discove- 
ries. In 1841 he returned to Germany, and settled in bis 
native town. Here be devoted the spare hours from 
his professional duties to the consideration of various 
unsolved physical problems, Although almost entirely 
isolated from scientific companionship, with next to no 
opportunity for experimental research, and limited in 
time, he evolved in a short period a succession of theo- 
retical views, which, in point of originality, boldness 
and comprehensive grasp of facts, stand among the 
foremost in the history of physics. To bim the world 
is chiefly indebted to the clear enunciation of the me- 
chanical theory of heat. It was reserved to him to 
save together the scattered facts observed by Rumford, 
Davy and others, and to mold from them definite views 
on the nature of heat. With his introduction of the 
expression ‘the mechanical equivalent of heat” and 
the clear exposition of the mutual Interchangeability of 
heat and mechanical energy, he dealt the last blow to 
the all-caloric theory, and thus largely helped to place 
on a firm foundation the new doctrines of the conser- 
vation and transformation of energy. In 1845 Dr. 
Mayer published a work of 100 pages on * Organic 
Movement in Connection. with the Transformation of 
Matter,” in which he details at length the new theory, 
and with a most extensive, varied and novel series of 





illustrations {rom every branch of natural science and 
natural history, establisties the principles that all the so- 





called forces are in the changeable forms of energy—that 
energy is never created or destroyed, and that all 
natural phenomena are accompanied by a change of the 
form of energy—in fact, proving that mo force is ever 
lost any more than matter, and as no matter has ever 
been lost in the world, so, too, there is the same energy 
or force at present as at the time of the creation. Perhaps 
the ordinary reader may not appreciate the significance 
of these discoveries, but to the scientific mind they have 
a vast importance. His services were recognized by 
election to membership in the French Academy of 
Sciences and other foreign academies, aud two years 
before his death the King of Wurtemburg elected him 
to the nobility. He possessed an original and witty 
turn of mind, and in private life was meeb beloved by 
all who knew him 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Cuartes Dickens’s vacant chair was sold re- 
cently for $150. It original price was about $4. 


Tue Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, has 
become Chaplain of the First Regiment of Illinois State 
Militia, 


SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS a year will be the 
salary of the English tutor of the young Maharajah of 
Mysore. 


Tue Prince of Wales has put up his brother- 
in-law, the Crown Prince of Denmark, at the Paris 
Jockey Club, and hopes be will not be blackballed. 


Tue friends of Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn., estimate that the institution will obtain 
about $800,000 under the recent bequests of Mr. Henry 
Baker. 


Mr. Rvsxrin’s restoration to health is so com- 
plete that he is again at work revising and adding to 
the notes by which he has illustrated the exhibition of 
his Turner drawings. 


Tue Rev. Samvet M. Isaacs, Rabbi of the 
Synagogue Shoarai Tepbila, editor and proprietor of the 
Jewish Messenger, and oldest Hebrew minister in New 
York City, died May 19tb, aged 75 years. 


Grorce Ketxock, for thirty-five consecutive 
years Superintendent of the Bureau of Out-of-Door 
Poor, under the Department of Charitics and Correc- 
tion, New York City, died suddenly, May 20th, aged 
64 years. 


Mr. Davin Pvtsirer, of Boston, bought an old: 
Hebrew Roll of the Law at a second-band book store for 
a nominal price. Rabbi Haravon, of Jerusalem, has just 
inspected it, and pronounced it 2,500 years old—the 
most ancient relic of the kind in existence. 


T. C. De Lzon, an old contributor to Frank 
Leslie’s Chimney Corner, again comes before the public 
in the South as conductor of the Gulf Citizen, a literary 
monthly. If the succeeding numbers keep the promise 
of the first, just issued, a successful career is before it. 


M. Anpre, the Director of the Lyons Obser- 
vatory, who was seat to California to observe the transit 
of Mercury across the sun, has telegraphed that his ex- 
periments have succeeded admirably, and that he has 
been able to take seventy-eight photographic proofs at 
various stages of the transit. 


Tue marriage of Governor Swann of Maryland, 
and Mrs. Thompson, of Princeton, N. J., is to take place 
in the house of the bride, in Princeton, N. J., and af. 
terwards there will be a grand wedding reception, 
Governor Swann will take bis bride to Newport, where 
they will remain during the Summer. 


Ex-Governor WaAsHBURNE of Wisconsin has, 
with the approval of the University Regents, located the 
site for the observatory which he has endowed and 
donated to the State. The observatory will be located 
on the extreme summit of the bill beyond the Presi- 
dent’s house, which is one of the highest points in Dane 
County, commanding a magnificent stretch of country, 


Tue young lady whom Arthur, Duke of Con- 
naught, is going to marry, is the youngest of the three 
daugbters of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia’ Her 
name is Louise Margarethe Alexandra Victoria Agnes; 
she is pretty, very charming and amiable, and is seven- 
teen years old. The duke now receives {rom the British 
nation an annual income of $75,000; upon his marriage 
it will be raised to $125,000. 


Sir Francis Gotpsmip, whose death is re- 
ported, was one of the most distinguished Hebrews in 
England. He was an excellent and cultivated man, 
taking deep interest in higher education, and in all im- 
portant scientific and political affairs. He strictly main- 
tained Hebrew customs, and in Parliament was spokes- 
man for his persecuted brethren in the East. London 
University will long be grateful for the substantial aid 
bestowed by him. 


Genera Le Duc, notwithstanding the ridicule 
which bas been heaped upon him for his effort to intro- 
duce tea-culture in this country, is achieving success 
in tbat direction, and he believes that tea plantations 
will be all the rage in a short time, and that the 
$20,000,000 paid annually to China for tea can be kept 
at home. The Commissioner is shipping large numbers 
of tea-plants to the South every day, and the tea people 
believe they can grow them at a profit of $250 an acre. 


Count Basttewsk1, regarded as the richest 
man in Russia, and who had for many years past en- 
joyed an income of 5,000,000 of roubles, or about 
$4,000,000, a year, died at St. Petersburg, on the 4th 
instant, at the age of ninety two. He had passed much 
of bis life in Paris, where he built the beautiful Hotel 
Basilewski, now the property of the ex-Queen Isabella 
of Spain. He was the father of the Princess Souvaroff, 
the lady who, during a recent visit to this country, 
displayed so much spirit and determination in resisting 
the attempt of an anonymous scoundrel to * black- 
mail’’ ber by threats of making scurrilous publications 
about her. Count Basilewski leaves two other daugh 
ters, the Countess de Galve and Mme. Dublet 


Mr. anv Mrs. Georoe G. Lake gave a charm- 
ing reunion in honor of Miss Emma Abbot, at their resi- 
dence, No. 851 Filth Avenue, on the evening of 
Thursday last. The house was converted for the occa- 
sion into a fragrant floral bower. Mrs. Lake reccived, 
assisted by Miss Abbot, the toilets of both ladies be. 
ing completely in tone with the brilliant surroundings 
Mrs. Lake wore a Marie de Medicis dress of while silk, 
over which a “ brave broidery ”’ of seed pearls cast their 
tender sheen, nor was the flash of diamonds wanted to 
complete the queenly costume, Miss Abbot was attired 
in pale blue, with seed pearls scattered on the azure in 
glorious profusion, while diamonds *‘glittered every- 
where.”? There was a dance, followed by a supper 
wortby the stew-pans of Monsieur La Perivalleuse bim- 
self. Amongst those assembled were the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, Mrs. John Bigelow, Thurlow Weed, Mr. 
aod Mrs. Thomas Rutter, Albert Weber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mollison, Mrs. C. V. Ostrander, Mr. and Mrs, W.lliam 
Ostrander, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Carpenter, Mr. Francesco 
Marra, Professor Doremus aud Mrs. Doremus, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Clarke, S. D. Babcock, Mrs, and Miss 
Marcy, Miss Rose Barnes, Mrs. M. D. Landon, Mr 
Allen, Mr. Frederick Hatiield, Mr. M. L. Merks, Mr, end 
Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Groot, Mr. and Mrs. Power, and Professor! 
Eli Charlier and Mra Charlier, 
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THE LOOKOUT AT FORT CHARLOTTE. 


A COCOA PALM GROVE. 
SCENES IN SUN-LANDS.—INCIDENTS OF A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO NASSAU—STREET SCENES 


SCENES IN THE TOWN OF NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE. 
From PHoTogRaPHs BY J. F, COONLEY AND SKETCHES BY WALTER YEAGER.— See Pace 239 
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CALIFORNIA.—THE ‘“ AUCTION LUNCH ROOMS,’? IN SAN FRANCISCO — MESSRS. FLOOD & O’BRIEN’S LIQUOR 
SALOON IN 1856, WHERE THEY ORIGINALLY RECEIVED THEIR POINTS OF MINING OPPORTUNITIES. CALIFORNIA.—THE LATE WILLIAM 8. O'BRIEN, OF THE FIRM OF FLOOD & O'BRIEN. 
FROM A SKETCH BY WALTER YEAGER. 


THE LATE WILLIAM S. O’BRIEN, 
CALIFORNIA’S MILLIONAIRE, 
W ramon SHONEY O'BRIEN, one of the 
famous Bonanza Kings, died in San Rafael, 


California, on Thursday, May 24, after an illness of 
about four months’ duration. He had been moved 


from San Francisco to San Rafael in April, inthe | Mr. O’Brien was born at Abbeyleix, Queen's | the voyage around the Horn in the ship Tarolinta, 
hope that a change of air and scenery would bring | County, Ireland, in 1826. He emigrated to the | and arrived in San Francisco on the 6th of July, 
him relief; but this change did not prove beneficial, | United States at an early age, settling in New York | 1849. His first business connection was with Colonel 
and he began sinking almost directly he reached | and finding employment in a store. When the news | William C. Hoff, with whom he remained in partner- 
his destination. He retained his facu!ties to the last, | was heard of the discovery of gold in California, he | ship about two years. He ag went into ship- 
and passed away in the presence of his partner, | joined the throng of adventurous spirits who went chandlery business with W. Romer. In 1856 Hl 
J. C. Flood, and other friends and relations. to seek their fortunes in the El Dorado. He made | the firm of Flood & O'Brien, Tiiquor dealers, was 
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established, and the Auction Lunch Rooms were 
opened under the partnership on Washington Street 
near Sansome. The saloon became a favorite resort 
for mining men and stock dealers, and in a quiet 
way the two partners obtained information from 
their patrons which was of great benefit to them. 
They speculated in stocks in a modest way forsome 
years, and succeeded so well that in 1867 they went 
1g on a larger scale, and cleared up considerable 
money by an operation in Kentuck. This laid the 
foundation for still more extensive operations, and 
a successful deal in Hale & Norcross a few years 
Jater brought the firm prominently before the 
public as stock speculators. The saloon on Wash- 
ington Street was sold out in 1868, and after that 
the firm was engaged only in the mining business. 
In this year Messrs. Flood & O’Brien entered into a 
mining partnership with J. W. Mackay and J. G. 
Fair. Prosperity attended the new firm from the 
outset. The now priceless Comstock claims were 
obtained at an expenditure of abont $65,000, and it 
soon became evident that a magnificent prize had 
beenwon. During the great excitement in bonanza 
stocks in January, 1875, the members of the firm 
made their colossal fortunes, and came to the front 
as the most successful operators in the world, ob- 
taining complete control of the bonanza mines 
which they have ever since retained. On the 4th 
of October, 1875, the Nevada Bank was opened in 
the building on the corner of Pine and Montgomery 
Streets, erected at an expense of $1.200,000, with a 
paid-up capital of $5,000,000, and Messrs. Flood & 
O’Brien, Jolin W. Mackay, James G. Fair and Louis 
McLane as directors and sole stockholders. The 
success of the new bank was marked and rapid, 
and abont ayear ago the capital stock was increased 
to $10,000,000. Mr. O'Brien's wealth had been es- 
timated at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, but the 
estate was sworn to at less than $6,000,000. To 
his nephews and nieces he bequeathed $300,000 
each, and legacies of $10,000, $20,000, and $30,000 
each were left to various charitable institutions, 
Catholic and Protestant. 

In private life the deceased was unostentatious 
and amiable, greatly liked and respected by a large 
circle of friends, with whom he lived on terms of 
affuble bonhommie, not untouched with that tinge 
of Bohemianism which respects wealth only for 
the sake of the material pleasures it brings. 
Against him it can never be alleged that his im- 
mense wealth puffed him up or made him ignore 
those with whom he had been associated in his 
earlier and poorer days. His many deeds of charity 
were not blazoned forth to the world, but there are 
few leit, especially among his countrymen, who will 
not, while they look back with pride to the grand 
career of the poor Irish boy who has made Califor- 
nia a power in the financial headquarters of the 
world, drop a tear over the grave of the millionaire. 








COMPLETION OF THE GILBERT 
ELEVATED RAILROAD. 
Tue STATION AT FOURTEENTH STREET. 


N previous issues we have noted the progress 

ot work upon our elevated railroad system, and 
described the leading features of the enterprise. 
This week we give a view of a passenger station on 
the Gilbert or Sixth Avenue, which line, from its 
location, will soon become one of the most familiar 
objects in the city. This road touches several of 
the most important business and commercial centres 
in New York. At the crossing of Sixth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street, where two great currents of 
travel and traffic intersect, the company has erected 
one of its largest and most tasteful stations, and 
close at hand is the extensive establishment of R. H. 
Macy & Co.,and other important houses in various 
branches of trade. The station has a frontage ot 
thirty-cight feet, and is a double structure, with 
entrances on each side of the road. The interior of 
both the ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms will 
be tastefully finished, and furnished after the popu- 
lar Eastlake designs. Jron pilasters and decorated 
panels of the same metal will ornament the exterior, 
and the platform can be ascended on either side of 
the line by covered stairs of comfortable pitch and 
turns. The location may be called the “ shopping 
centre” of New York. Macy & Co. alone employ 
in their business nearly 1,000 persons, 300 being 
engaged in the manufacturing departments. The 
several buildings fronting on Fourteenth Street, 
Sixth Avenue, and Thirteenth Street are all con- 
nected, the whole forming one of the most exten- 
sive stores in the city, with nearly thirty thousand 
feet of space on each floor. In the upper part of 
the buildings are large lofts for storage and work- 
rooms. The present proprietor of this vast hive of 
busy and prosperous industry, is Mr. R. M. Valen- 
tine, who has been several years a member of the 
firm. ‘*Macy’s’’ has a national reputation, and is 
to-day, in connection with the greater facilities for 
reaching it, one the conspicuous landmarks of 
New York. 


An Epicurean Calendar. 


Ir is sometimes not disagreeable to trace the 
progress of the seasons at the dinner-table. An 
Engiish wit once observed that he usually made 
acquaintance with Spring under the form of lamb 
and mint-sauce; and we remember a grace ex- 
pressing thankfulness that no sooner was aspara- 
gus over than green-peas began. In Italy a like 
succession prevails. Lamb and green-peas, with- 
out artificial forcing, are served in the hotels of 
Rome before Spring has tairly setin. At the same 
time appear larks and other small birds, with straw- 
berries tor the dessert. The boar and the porcupine 
belong to Winter. Vegetables are abundant and 
early rather than choice; a kind of wild asparagus 
from the Campagna is of speedy growth; also 
artichokes, the handsome leaves of which, serrated 
like the acanthus, might serve as decoration. For 
the Spring salad-bowl comes a species of fennel, 
which, like many other good things in Italy, occa- 
sionally grows wild; there also appear lettuces of 
several sorts and sizes, with other green edibles, 
dandelion included. But these salads are not equal 
to the French; in fact, Italians rely in all matters 
too exclusively on the bounty of nature, and, as a 
rule, whatever Spring provides the cook spoils. 
Fruit is scarce, save oranges and lemons, which, 
gathered with their green leaves, are so fragrant 
and Juscious that we have known connoisseurs re- 
nounce the eating of oranges for ever afterwards. 








Magpie Omens. 


Ix many places the magpie shares the raven’s 
reputation for sorcery, and he is also supposed to 
pring bad luck. Silesia is the only exception, for 
there people thiok that the chattering of a 
magpie foretells the arrival of esteemed visitors. In 
Tyrol, on the contrary, its screaming denotes 
famine or pestilence. Whenever a magpie screams 
outside a house in West Prussia or Hesse, it is re- 
garded as asure token of strife within that same 


day. A magpie boiled down into soup makes him 
who eats it lose his senses. In the Lech Valley a 
curious notion exists that when nine magpies are 
seen together, one of them is sure to be a witch. 
It is unlucky to shoot a magpie in Prussia; and in 
the Wetteran the same theory is held respectiny 
the water-wagtails, who are much given to frequent 
ing the neighborhood of cows, * because they were 
formerly cows themselves!’? Popular tradition 
states that magpies were originally white birds, 
and that they owe their black feathers to some en 
chantment. ‘But the time will come when they will 
cast off the spell, and resume once more their snowy 
plumage, and then happy days will dawn on the 
earth. The Emperor Barbarossa sleeps within the 
mountain so long as the magpies wear their parti- 
colored plumage, but when they regain their for- 
mer white hue he will awake, and will emerge from 
his subterranean cavern to reign triumphantly 
over a great united Fatherland. In Uhland’s well- 
known ballad of the Emperor Barbarossa, it is 
the ravens who encircle the Kyfihiuser mountain 
where the Kaiser reposes. 


FUN. 
THE liver complaint—that it costs so much to live. 


CHICAGO men can szarcely believe the evidence of 
their own census. 


IT turns out that a man in Michigan who “lived 
forty days on water,’’ had plenty of provisions in 
his boat all the while he was sailing around the 
lake, 

THE PINT OF THE ARGUMENT.—Girl—Please will 
you give mea drink? Borman—Why don’t you go 
home fora drink? Girl—Please, sir, my mother’s a 
teetotaller. 

WHAT is it bumps down the office stair, 
Tripped up on the landing unaware, 

By the editor, bounding from his lair? 

’Tis the poet of Spring with the wavy hair. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher was telling her scholars 
about a bad boy who stole a hundred dollars, 
when she was interrupted by one of her auditors 
with the query, ‘‘ And how did he get such a bully 
chance?” 

“T SAY, Paddy, that is the worst looking horse 
you drive I ever saw. Why don’t you fatten him 
up?’ “Fat him up, is it? Faix, the baste can 
scarcely carry the little mate that’s on him now,” 
replied Paddy. 

‘““NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WON’T SEE.’’— 
Good-natured Doctor—* Stay, those eyes can be cured. 
I will undertake the operation and restore the 
sight.” Beggar—‘* And deprive me of my livell- 
hood? A pretty idea! Do you want to ruin me ?”’ 


TT is told of an Advent brother in Westfield, Mass., 
who recently caught a man stealing meat from his 
market, that, in reply to his plea to be let off and his 
declaration that, God helping him, he would never 
steal again, the brother said: ‘‘God helping you! 
Why you scoundrel, if I hadn’t caught you stealing 
you never would have known there was a God.”’ 


A CONNECTICUT editor shows his famftliarity with 
agriculture in the following: ‘‘’T is wheat to n-oat 
the pro-grass of the approach of Spring. Onion-der 
hills and meadows nature is bean arrayed in all 
herb beauty. The farmer manifests corn cider- 
apple zeal in his effort to secure early fleld crops, 
while the gardens, with t-hay-r radish-ional work, 
are being carefully attended to.” 


THE SECRET OF BUSINESS SUCCESS. 

Ir is claimed that Vanderbilt exhibited great nerve 
and shrewd business sagacity in the purchase of 
stocks and railroads controlled by him. Yet, when- 
ever he made an investment he received in return 
an equivalent either as his own, or as collateral se- 
cnrity. Dr. R. V. Pierce has invested many hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising, depending entirely 
upon the superior merit of his goods for security. 
The unparalleled popularity of his family medicines, 
and the annual increase in their sale, attests in 
arguments stronger than words of their purity and 
efficiency. Ifthe blood be impoverished, the liver 
sluggish, or there be tumors blotches and pimples, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical discovery will eflect a 
speedy and perfect cure. If the bowels be consti- 
ated use Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
ebilitated females suffering with those peculiar 
dragging-down sensations and weaknesses, will find 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription a safe and certain 
remedy. Prompt relief and a permanent cure have 
so universally followed its use, that the doctor now 
sells it under a positive guarantee. 


OAKLAND, Douglass Co., Oregon, Jan. 23, 1877. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Sir—Your Golden Medical Discovery has 
cured my daughter of goitre, after many physicians 
had failed. Inclosed please find $1.50 for a copy of 
The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. With 
us it takes the place of the family physician. 

Yours truly, AARON ALLEN. 


MT. VERNON, Ohio, July 10, 1876. 
Dr. Prexce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Sir—Four bottles of your Favorite Pre- 
scription has entirely cured my wife. We em- 
ployed three different physicians and many remedies, 
but found no relief. With a thankful heart, I am, 

Ever your friend, AUGUST WARRING. 


MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic contains the 
entire nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of beef, but contains 
blood-making, force-generating and life-sustaining 
properties ; is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork or acute disease ; and in every form 
of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CasweLt, HazarD & Co., Proprietors, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel Building, New York. 








Sulphur Springs at Home should command 
every lady’s attention, as it is pronounced by many lead- 
ing physicians to be one of the most valoable inventions 
of the age. See advertisement, and send for circulars, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


mee ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 














LONDON. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


R. M. VALENTINE 


PROPRIETOR. 


Grand Central Fancy & Dry Goods Establishment. 
Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 


STRANGERS VISITING 


THE CITY, OR LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT. EUROPE 
WILL FIND HERE THE MOsT PERFECT FACILITIES 
OFFERED BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA FOR SUP 
PLYING EVERY ARTICLE NECESSARY TO A 


LADY’S WARDROBE 


TOILET, COMFORT, OR USE. 





A WEEK’S SHOPPING can be done here in one day. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
LONG’S HOTEL, 


Bond Street, London, 


STABLISHED upwards of a century. This well- 
known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 

This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 
aud improved, and business continued without interrup- 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have so signally contributed to its world-wide reputation 
will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day for 
all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
Late firm, 8S). HAWK & OO. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place. 112 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

Call or send for a price-list. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 














J. A. BENDALL. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
Ready Jume 3d at all Newsdealers’. 


M CRANE & Go, ===aorraS 


N 
67 Park Place N.Y, STEREOTYPERS. 
Fac-imiles of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc, BOOK-WORK 
a SPECJALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 


“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years.”’—F RANK LagsLiz. 




















Patent Prepared 


GASOLEN 


For Gas Machines. Au absolutely pure article, giving 
a greater amount of gas per gallon, and leaving little or 
no drip. very barrel guaranteed. 


For Sale at same price as ordinary Gasolene. 
the Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl St,, New York, 


Address 


Established 1770. 





ERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay. 
comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Musenm of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of pre- 
mature decline, showing indisputably how lost health 
may be regained, aflording a clear synopsis of impedi- 
ments to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and 
physical debility, being the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience. By mail, 25 cts, currency or postage stamps, 
Address, SEC’Y., Kahn’s Museum, 688 Broadway, N. Y. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES. 


Our Celluloid Thimble excells all 
others for durability, meatness and case, 
wil} not soll or chafe the finger. They are 
lighter than metal, more durable than 
steel, and the needle will not slip. Assorted 
colors, Agents wanted and the trade supplied. 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of 25 ets. 
Stampstaken. Address 
oyal Manufacturing Co., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Telephone line for home convenience and amusement. 
Speaking Tubes and Electric Cord, with full directions for 
setting up. postpaid, for 25a. Every instrument perfect, 
Address, Toy Te_LerHone Co., 30 Bond Street, New York. 


‘(NET 


80 feet long, 5 feet deep, $6 75 
0 “ eer “ 9 50 vertisement this 


“ “ “ “ geaso 


13 00 n. 
RUDOLPH & Co., Box 2838, St. Louis,Mo, CUT IT OUT. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
Ready June 3d at all Newsdealers’. 
use of the knife. 


CAN C ER SUCCESS GUARANTEED, 


DR. WM. H. NASH, 


227 West 38th St,, New York. 


Bree | 
















Big Clesonntete 
trade. Send for 


will send sample 
privilege to ax- 

ex- 
Soune tl Last ad- 











Permanently cured without the 





THE VICTOX 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
pS & = Hand-Inkers, 63 to, $29. 
Large lllustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkers, 86 to @850. 
two stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c and stamp. 








Agi’s Outfit, 10c, L. C. COE & CO., Briatol, Conn. 
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FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And all Points East, via Newport and Fall River 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and PROVI 
DENCE leave New York dailv from foot of Murray Street. 
SUNDAY TRIPS, From 
5 P.M.} June 23 to Sept. 8, inc pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ‘* Annex” boat, at 4.30 P.M 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents 
Gero. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent 


People’s Evening Li 
~ For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 


a CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
Cap d sont ni : 

tp .__ ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 

and the 


$1.00 Co, a 
4074>-~~_ Norra ana 


FIRST CLASS, t 
On OF SE 
to fF iy 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY. 
$1.50 EXCURSION a 
RETURN. =? F 
a . 


ALBANY AND 
DECK, 25 cts, 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R 
daily, except Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and from 
Brooklyn by Brooklyn *“‘ Annex” Boats, 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices ; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. 5S. E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier new 42, N. R, 
foot Morton Street. 
Captain Danre, Wednesday, 
3:30 P. M. 
* VILLE DE PARIS, Captain Santelli, Wednesday, June 5, 





* PEREIRE, May 29, 
: : > 9 A. M. 
SAINT LAURENT, Captain Lachesnez, Wednesday, June 
2,3 Pp. M. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) : 
TO HAVRE—¥First Cabin, $100 ; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35. 
Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils 
Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage pas 


sengers. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
Ready June 3d at all Newsdealers’. 


W. C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Mailed Free to all Applicants. 


45 West [4th Street, New York. 








25 pkts. Flower Seeds - - - $1.00 

SEEDS 25 “* Vegetable Seeds - - 1.00 
12 Double Tuberoses - - . 50 

12 se as extra - + 75 

o 50 


and 12 Gladiolus - 
12 ” 


extra fine : - - 75 
BULBS W. C. WILSON & CO., 


45 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Catalogues Mailed Free. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
s; C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
, trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
FacTorRY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 








CARDS, latest style, with name, 10c., or in 
case, 13 cts. 25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 
10cts. E. D. GILBERT, P.M., Higganum, Conn, 


5 


45 
senda 25 Cents 


FOR 


A SPECIMEN COPY 


or 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The Cheapest Magazine Published 
in the World. 





Mixed Cards Extra Nice, with name and Card 
Case, 13c. C. G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Conn. 












THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over $5.00 of 
Silver Coin in’ HaliDol- 
lars,”’ “Quarter Dollars,” 
“Dimes,” and “Nickies.’”’ 
The werest movement of 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 
hand, and another one 
p4immediately takes its 
lace. Sample handsome- 
plated with NICKLE 
aver, post-paid, 50 








Agents wanted @very- 
where. Big Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MATRIMONIAL TIMES? 


It’s just the paper you want. Each number contains 
two or three columns of Corresponding Advertisements 
from both sexes who desire your correspondence or ac- 
quaintance. Send 10 Cts, for sample copy 

WHITE & CO., Pub., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 





STAMMERING INSTITUTE, Dr. Ware, 417 4th 
eo te Ave. No pay until cured. Send for circular, 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE, 


All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
3-ply, all linen. The very besi 

Kecp’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7. 
Only plain seams to finish, 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed 

An el gant set of extra heavy Gold plated Buttons pre 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts 


KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 
Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, extra heavy, ele 


gantly made, 75 cents each 
lepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each. 


Twilled silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 
KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Ete, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cufts, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25e. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed tree, on application. 

All goods warranted 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 








SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 


For SKIN AND BLoop DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM, StTiFF JOINTS, 
CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, &C. 

A Portable Steam Bath, 

Wh. sxnesesscaetesnaees $6.00 

A Portable Sulphur Bath, 
at 












A Portable Fomentation 
Box, for obstructions, 
weakness and pains,and 
to sweat the throat or 
any part of the body, 
neatly arranged for trav- 
elipg purposes........ §.00 

The apparatus occupies only 
12x6 inches. 

Apply for circular, with illus- 
trations, testimonials of lead- 
ing physicians and recommend- 
tions of medical societies, to 
BJ. De BEER, M.D., 25 
Bromfield St,, Boston. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 
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Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Ready Jume 3d at all Newsdealers’. 


WITH $5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 
Government Bond, Issue of IS64, 


Which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


Until each and every Bond is drawn, with a laiger or 
smaller premium, Every Bond must diaw a 
prize, as there are no blanks. 

'HE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 Florins. 

20,000 Fiorins. 

15,000 Florins. 
Any Bond not drawing one of the above Prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 
200 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of June, 1878. 

And every Bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 
June is entitled to the whole premium that may be 
drawn thereon on that date. 

Country orders sent in registered letters and inclosing 
$5 will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad- 
dress the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
ATLANTIC SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & ROEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and { 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 
We guarantee ** BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 











THE 


New Idea Coffee Filter 


Better than the French_ Drip. 
Saves 30 per cent. over the old 
method of boiling. Preserves all 
the aroma, makes your coffee clear 
and rich as red wine, Adopted to any 
size or style of coffee-pot. Sent by 

e= mail*to any address, for 30c, Agents 
= wanted, Catalogue free LAUGH- 
E> TUN, WILSON & CO., Catcaco. 





$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use. I have atest line 1 mile in length that transmits 
the voice with such power cs to be heard in ali parts of 
an ordinary room. Send for an Illustrated Circular. J. 
R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


from Nervous Derstuiry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 
by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T HANDS": Easy, Sentefrae. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
0 Perfumed Snows ake and Chromo Caris, no 2 alike, 


name in gold er jet, 10c, Star Card Co., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 


LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


a E oe 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 


Nos. 47 & 49 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


The Cheapest Magazine Published in the World. 


128 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. Price only 25 Cents. 


Hrank 


Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The June Number, Now Ready, 


HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Our Ten Great Party Leaders. By Alfred H. Guernsey 

Captain Hodson Arresting the King of Delhi. 

The ** Derdbah,” or What I Saw at Algiers. 

rhe Fig Tree of Paradise. 

The Shadow ofthe Scythe, 

The Silent Thrush. Poem. By Guy Roslyn. 

Aunt Dexter’s Money. Ky Edward Greey. 

Our Camp at Soliman Bagh, on the Tigris. By A. 
Locher. 

The Grand Pagoda of Tanjore. 

Feigned Maladies among Soldiers. 

Torpedoes and their Use in Modern War. 
Colonel Charles H. Webb. 

Ebbing and Flowing Well. 

A Real Bear Story. 

Sunday Afternoon in Rhineland. 

The Lighthouse on the Skeve Mhoil. 

Love’s Disguise. 

Penguins on the South Polar Ice. 

An Adventure in the Organ Mountains of Brazil. 

Parrhasius, Poem. ; 


Sy Licut.- 


How Harry Gained his Heiress 

The American Countess. By Etta W. Pierce 
XXI. to XXV. 

An Interesting Invalid. 

The Spanish Waitress. 

Our Southern Frontier. 
Second Article. 

The Black Guest, 

Southern Scenes: Street Characters in Charleston. 

The Fly-Catcher. 

Antelope Hunting in Senegal. 

Roses and Lilies. By Grace Mortimer, 

Boadicea, 

Jack’s Funny Friend, 

At the Yardarm. 

Hunting the Leopard in Damaraland. 

The Night Before Martyrdom, Poem, 

The History of Electricity, By Prof, Charles A. Joy, 
Ph. D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column, 


Chapters 


By General Egbert L, Viele. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Captain Hodson Arresting the King of Delhi (Frontis- 

iece. 

Our "Ten Great Party Leaders: Alexander Hamilton; 
Andrew Jackson; John C. Calhoun; Henry Clay; 
Daniel Webster ; Stephen A. Douglas; Abraham 
Lincoln; William H, Seward. 

The “* Derdibah.”” 

The Fig Tree of Paradise. 

Silent Thrush. 

The Shadow of the Scythe. 

Aunt Dexter’s Money. 

Our Camp at Soliman Bagh. 

The Grand Pagoda of Tanjore. 

Torpedoes and their Use in Modern War: A Confederate 
Torpedo-boat attempts to Blow up the United States 
Iron-clad Frigate **New Ironsides,” in Charleston 
Harbor. — Anchored Contact Torpedo used by the 
Confedera:es on the Mississippi River.—Daring at- 
tempt of Confederates to Explode a Floating Torpedo 
under the Bows of a United States Gunboat on the 
Mississippi —Anchored Contact Torpedo used by the 
Confederates, — Drifting Torpedo used by Confed- 


erates. —Buoyed Turpedo used in Destroying United | 


States Iron-clad ‘ Cairo.’’—Explosion of a Torpedo 
under the United States Gunboat ‘* Commodore 
Barney.” —United States Torpedo-boat ‘‘ Stromboli.” 
—United States Torpedo boat ‘* Napa. ’’—Destruction 
of the Confederate Ram ‘ Albemarle” by a Tor; edo- 
boat under command of Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Dropping Torpedoes to Clear the Waterway of 
Enemy’s Sunken Mines. 

A Real Bear Story. 

Sunday Afternoon in Rhineland. 

The Lighthouse at Skeve Mhoil. 

Penguins on the South Polar Ice, 

Love’s Disguise. 

Love Me—Love my Dog. 

An Adventure in the Organ Mountains of Brazil. 

Parrhasius. 

The American Countess: ‘‘A gaunt, black, ill-shapen 
house, with a sloping root that reduced its preten 
sions abruptly in the rear.”’ 

The Father’s Pet, 

The Spanish Waitress 

An Interesting Invalid. 

Our Southern Frontier.—Second Article: The town of 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; Laredo, Texas; A Mexican 
Adobe House; The Plants of the Arizona Desert.— 
The Needle Palm and Barrel Cactus; View in the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado—The Plaza at El Paso; 
Mi-sion of La Conception, New Mexico.—A Pass in 
the Guadaloupe Mountains; The old Town of San 
Diego, Cal.—Silver Mine at Parral, Chihuahua; Veg- 
etation in California —Olive Orchard in the Mission 
Garden, San Diego, Cal. 

Southern Scenes: Street Characters in Charleston 

The Black Guest. 

The Fly Oatcher. 


Two Illustrations. 


United States Navy.—The ‘Lay’ Torpedo towing | Hunting the Antelope. 


other Torpedoes.—Men on Shore Directing the ‘* Lay”? | 


Torpedo, trom a Submarine Caisson toward an Ap- 
proaching Vessel.—Tbe New British Torpedo-ship 
*¢ Flamingo.’ —Torpedo. launch using Spar Torpedoes, 
—The ** Harvey ” towing Torpedo.—Russian Torpedo- 
launches on the Danube. —A_ kussian Torpedo 
Captured by the Turks. —The Various Kinds of 
Torpedoes used by the Naval Powers ot the World. 
—The Turks Assaulting Fort St. Nicholas, in the 
Shipka Pass.—Russian Land Torpedoes Exploding in 
the Path of the Charging Columus.—Blowing Up the 
Wreck of the American Ship “Forest,” in the 
English Channel, by means of Torpedoes.—The New 
British Torpedo-boat * Lightning.’? —Torpedo Ex- 
periments at Newport. — Torpedo Experiments at 
Portsmouth.—Boats Steered by Electric Cables — 





Boadicea Leading her Troops aguinst the Romans. 

Roses and Lilies. 

Jack and his Funny Friend. 

At the Yardarm., 

Hunting the Leopard in Damaraland. Four Illustrations 

The Night Before Martyrdom. 

The History of Electricity: Von Guerick’s Electoral Ma- 
chine. — Hawksbe’s Machine; Gray and Webler 
Transmitting Electricity. —Early Electrical Experi- 
ments; Electricity trom the Human Bodv.—Dufay’s 
Experiment; The Leyden Jar; Galvani Discovering 
the Effect of Electricity on the Nerves.—Igniting 
Spirits of Wine; Clark’s Great Electrical Machine.— 
Franklin’s Experiment.—Ramsden’s Electrical Ma- 
chine. 

Making Game of the Sportsman. 





Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
witb a hundred or more engravings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes Nos. IIT, and IV. for 1877 and V. for 1878 of POPULAR MONTHLY are now ready, 


and will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


For Vol. III. or IV., $2; for Vol. V., $2.50, postage paid. 





The *‘ POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots 


128 Pages, Quarto; over 100 Illustrations, Price only 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, 58, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Ready Jane 3d at all Newsdealers’. 


COMPLETE 
ErabAampeforeae of AuPR ESSE S 


DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


SUPERFLUOUS 2272 MONE, Circe 

















LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outfit, 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


5 BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
or Jet, 13c. Curmron Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
jet, only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 

















3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. J, Minkler & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 





y] ee of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10¢., 
with name, Outfit, 10c. J.B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 





2 Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10.cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, 
New York. 


a Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c., 
postpaid, Go, L Resp & Co,, Nassau, N. ¥. 
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Agents Wanted. 


H made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
Big Pay Stamps. Taylor, Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0, 


35 A MONTH,—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to deale, 6. No peddling. 
- 00 Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home Bt., Cincinnad, Q. 
@& year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. ‘articu- 
lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co.,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


se PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


Agents, 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address,, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





Agents Wanted for a new work, the Complete 
Business Kegister. Great inducements to intelligent 
men. H. W. Pampnitay, Pub’r, 30 Bond St., New York. 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100.00 per month an@ 
expenses, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address, SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan. 








The Dead Witness 


THE DEAD WITNESS, 


‘THE DEAD WITNESS. 





A 
NEW AND STARTLING STORY 


Will be commenced in No, 681 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Ready June 3d, 
Written by the highly popular authoress, 
METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


Whose stories have invariably afforded the greatest 
delight to readers of serial novels, 


ENTITLED, 


DEAD WITNESS. 
DEAD WITNESS. 
DEAD WITNESS. 
DEAD WITNESS. 


The testimony of Toe Drap Witness develops a crime 
of fearful brutality, witnessed by an unseen spectator. 
The story is one of intense interest, and, in the hands of 
one of the most talented of our novelists, it becomes 
absorbing. 

The female characters are drawn with all the subtlety 
and power of one who knows every fibre of a woman’s 
heart, and carries her readers away irresistibly. The 
position of the heroine, utterly ignorant of the terrible 
tragedy that followed her entrance into life, the schemes. 
of villainy, the devotion of a noble heart, all invests 
“Tue Deap Witness’? with intense and absorbing 
interest. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


IS AN UNRIVALED 
Illustrated Family Paper, 


COMBINING THE HIGHEST LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC ATTRACTIONS. 


Novels by the most popular authors of the day: 
N. Rosinson, CuristiaN Rerp, Erta W. Pierce, F. W. 
Rosprnsoy, Frank Lee Benenict, J. W. De Forest, M. TF. 
Catpor, and a host of other favorites. Short stories of 
every description—domestic, dramatic, love, humorous, 
pathetic—written by the most accomplished pens, ap- 
pealing to every age and station, as well as to every taste. 
Travels, curiosities of foreign life, the tastes of the day, 
the marvelous in nature and art, essays, attractive read- 
ing for the little ones at their mother’s knee, and for 
those of larger growth, combined with pictures that 
attract the eye and fix impressions vividly on the mind. 
All these are found in Frayx Lesiie’s Cammney Correr. 


The Cuimney Corner is issued every Monday, and cam 
be had at all news depots, price 10 cents Annual Sub- 


scription, $4 Three months, $1. Postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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The Smuggle Family 
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GREATBARGAINS: 


COLORED TAFFETA and FAILLE 


SILKS 


22 to 24 INCHES WIDE, at $1 per yard. 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS 


A GREAT REDUCTION from RECENT PRICES. 


FANCY SILKS 


In GREAT VARIETY, from 50¢, upwards 
Also Just Opened 


Black Silk Grenadines 


In BROCADE, TREILLIS and SATIN EFFECTS. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BRO ADWAY, 4th AVE., oth & 10th STS. 








ANTI- FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


CORPULENC §E. | 
| 


_ —_— - — “There are 128 large pages, embellished by numerous | 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 





is purely yegstable and perfectly harmless. It acts 

upon the food in the stomach, preventing its being 

converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 

rections, it will reduce a fat person from twe to five 
nda week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others. So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. 

Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon re- 
ceipt ot $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








PARIS FASHIONS 


Just received and published in 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Journal. 
The Handsomest Lady’s Paper Published 
in the United States, 
For Sale at all News Depots—10 Cents a Copy, 


Annual Subscription, $4, Post-paid, 


Frank Leslie, 63, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York, 





lof our EXCELSIOR SLEEPING Coa HES 


At $1, $1.25 and $1.50. | ~ 


| frank Lesiie’s Chimney Corner, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


be <> if raged At J 
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starting Jor di , 


EPLENISHING THE WARDROBE AT THE EXPENSE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


” OU R B \BY Frank Leslie’s | 
vs oon nso a SUNDAY. MAGAZINE, 


BABY CARRIAGE made! Before buying any Rev, Caartes Force Deems, D.1., LL. D., Editor 


other please write us for description, special 
terms, etc. Erte CHatr Co., Erie, Pa. 





The JUNE Number 


Is Now Ready. 





READ THE TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS 


The following are but a few brief extracts from some 


For Exploring, Fishing, Hunting, Trap- | of the many thousand editorial notices which are con 
ping, etc. Pronounced by tbousands to be the fas st | tinually appearing in the columns of the religious, as 
Poca boats in the world also the secular, press throughout the United States (to 

| Say nothing of those also in England, the Canadas, and 


| other English-speaking countries) concerning this Maga 
zine. They unanimously ascribe the utmost literary 
and general merit to this universally admired and most 
successful publication, 

| ‘It is admirably adapted to meet the wants of the 


times, containing such a variety of articles as to make 


| each number almost an encyclopedia of information,’’— 
Western Christian Advocate. 

French, China and Limoge Combination B't’st, Din- either for their quantity or quality, but this magazine 
ner and Tea Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, from $3.45; | ¢ gi ’ ’ : . 
Fine Engraved Goblets, $1.25 per doz; lvory-Handled fills the bill in either case. This number closes the first 

uns “ “ed — ae © Ae volume, and we have every reason to believe that the 





‘There is a supply for old and young, parents and 
children, grave and gay.’’—Evangelical Messenger, Cleve 
land, Ohio, 


‘*It is as brimful of pictures and interesting reading as 
it can hold, Many publications of this kind are desirable 


» Knives 3 ner 7° nis ‘astar & 
| Geb tells. tas Porereere “Celery, Ontos ond iam second volume of this year will be fully up to its prede- 
, $3; s are, - ai ass 


ware; everything new and beautiful for your house and cussor, "—avangetion Sunday-cehoot Sencher. 
table. Refrigerators at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
carefully boxed free, and shipped daily to all parts. New 
50-page Price list and refri gerator list free by mail. 


‘The articles are all prepared with the utmost care, 
and the MaGazineE is a marvel of variety, usefulness and 


entertainment, and the engravings are profuse.’”’ — 

Methodist Reader, Pittsburgh. 

‘* Interesting in the extreme throughout its 128 pages, 

| it is at once a book of poems, short stories, continued 

| tales, history, sermons, pleasing and instructive anec- 

| dotes, beautiful illustrations (100 of them), wit, science, 

ete. , ete, In a word, it is a library in itself, to be wel 

y comed and e njoyed by readers of all ages.’ — Jowa South- 

1 2 3, 12,18,15,16&17 ("™ 
et a, Br ’ 9 b 


“It contains a vast amount of information, is full of 


pictures, has many fine poems and stories, aad various 
miscellaneous and editorial departments. Asa whole, it 
9 is a kind of Pandora’s box with the mischiet lett out. It 


cannot but gladden and improve every family into which 
NEW YORK CITY. 


it goes.”"—The Advance. 








illustrations, and filled with a varied and interesting col- 
lection of poems and articles, most of which are of a re- 
ligious character. The Magazine occupies a field peculiarly 
its own, and in that sphere, under the able management 
of Dr. De ems, is Calculated to do good.’’—The Christian 
Intelligencer. 

‘“‘The only Sunday magazine published in America, 
and it certainly excels in value Sunday magazines of the 
old country.’’—New Covenant, Chicago. 


‘**The most portly in size and the most profusely illus- 
trated of all the monthlies, abounds in miscellaneous 
reading.’ —Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


‘*It is profusely illustrated, and the literary make-up 
of short, attractive articles, in prose and verse, must give 
it great popularity. It is quarto size, double-column, 
with 128 pp ”’—Methodist Protestant. 
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8 PAGES, QUARTO. 100 ENGRAVINGS 


Dead ‘Witness. | ire 


| 

| 

neo No. 681 of Annual subscription price, $3 ; } 
See : 

i | Single copies, 25 cts.—postpaid. | 

| 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Ready June 3d at all Newsdealers’, 


INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 234 St., 
NEW-YORK. 


_ CHARLES GRAEF, F, COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERER, COGNACS. 
| 65 Broad Street, Pommery “Sec” Cham mpagnes, _ 
} 
| 


Beautifully bound Volumes I. and II. (for 1877) and III. 
(for 1878) of this Magazine will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price ; viz., for Vol. L, $2; for Vol. 
IL. or IIL, $2.50, 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
host 56 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








New York. HENKELL & CO,, HOCK WINES, 
Sole Agent for JOURNO FRERES’ CLARET WINES, 
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me with ther personal effects, 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered ‘stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
ones their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth dailywith 








| Best Crackers inthe World 


FOR EXPORT AND TABLE USE. 





The old-fashioned hand-made cold-water cracker. Thirty 


ninth year of their manufacture. Will 
keep in any climate. 


BENJAMIN F.JAMES & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Eastlake Styles. Cheap 

est in the world. Send 

stamp for illustrated 

J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 E. 28th St., New York. 
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AU BON MARCHE 


NOUVEAUTES. 
BOUCICAUT & SON, Proprietors. 





RUE DU BAC, DE SEVRES AND VELPEAU, 
RPA RIS. 


THE GREAT DRYGOODS STORE 


And Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to be the most worthy of the sign of the 
house by the quality and real Bon Marehé of every 
article sold 

Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known establish 
ment, Which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 


| and where they will find the most complete assertment of 


SILKS, SA TINS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DRESS GOODS 


Laee, Lingerie, Cloaks, Ete., Ete. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 


| FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Ready Jume 3d at all Newsdealer 











